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Edinburgh.— Holyrood Palace. 


AVID, King of Scotland, 
who appears to have been 
as devout a prince as his 
great namesake, the Israel- 
itish poet-king, was out 
hunting one day, when he 
was suddenly attacked by 
the infuriated stag he was 
pursuing. He would pro- 
bably have perished but for 
the ready aid that monarchs 
appear always able to com- 
mand. A knight rushed to 
the rescue, and King David 
lived to found an abbey 
upon the site of his perilous 
adventure. This pretty tra- 
dition, redolent as with 
incense from the censors of 

gratitude and piety, is borne 

out by the armorial device of 
the abbey and adjoining burgh 
of Canongate,—a cross be- 
tween the antlers of a stag,— 
although there is not wanting 
a different version of the story, 





“a which ascribes the escape to 
ys : 

miraculous agency. The mo- 
A& geney 


nastery thus founded was called 
Holy Rood Abbey, on account of the incident 
having occurred on the festival day of the Holy 
Cross, and was held especially sanctified by 
virtue of the possession of a small black frag- 
ment of the true cross,—a legacy bequeathed 


by Margaret, the grand-niece of Edward the} 


Confessor, to her son, King David. We read 
in the old Scottish records, that the good 
prince sent to Flanders and France for “ the 


richt crafty masons” under whose hands the} 


structure arose ; and that the marshes around 
were subsequently drained and the cemetery 
walled by the “pleasant, devout, affable” 
Abbot Elias. 
turies, through various vicissitudes, the brother- 
hood dispensed charities and hospitalities,— 
now impoverished by the ravages of Edward IT., 
afterwards burnt out by Richard IT.,—now shel- 
tering a Scottish queen, who gave birth to 
twins within the precincts of the monastery,— 
then assisting in the ceremonies attending 
royal nuptials, coronations, and burials. The 
marriage of the French princess, Mary of 
Guelders, and that of Margaret, the Danish 
princess, were both celebrated within the 
abbey church; as were also the celebrated 
nuptials of the English princess, Margaret, with 
James, the hero of Flodden. Every trace of 
this religious house has disappeared, except the 
nave of the abbey church, which, under the 
name of Chapel Royal to the palace subse- 
quently erected by later kings, has been pre- 
served. Most of our readers are familiar with 
its picturesque ruins, its tower arch, filled in 
with decorated tracery to form an east window ; 
its fleur-delis, the broken columns, the pin- 
nacles of the buttresses peeping over the 
crumbling wall of the north aisle, and casting 


slender shadows on the incised slabs with 


which the nave is paved : for who is there that 


Here for upwards of four cen- | 


has paled the memory of the pious founder of 
the abbey, and that of all the princes and 
princesses whose names would have otherwise 
invested it with romantic charms, it was again 
veiled with scaffolding, having been much in- 
jured by the Earl of Hertford’s army in 1543. 
The towers at the north-west angle of the pre- 
sent building are part of this ancient palace, 
and contain the suite of rooms once occupied 
by Mary. Her bed, her baby’s cradle, her 
workbox, the almost tintless tapestry, seem to 
be all toned down to the sad hue of her fate. 


disturbed by the sudden lifting of the arras, 


on their errand of murder—the lovely queen’s 
revengeful threats, albeit spoken in broad 
Scotch, as her “ chalmer chield,” Rizzio, was 
dragged from her presence with her husband’s 
dagger sticking in his back,—her tearful and 
stormy audiences with Knox, the Reformer,— 
the anguish, horror, and despair with which 
her breast must have been torn by the vicissi- 
tudes of her fortune. But where are the bright 
chambers where she and her four Maries, the 
Ladies Fleming, Seaton, Livingstone, and 
Beaton, danced before her guests disguised in 
male attire? Where was the window through 
which the queen listened to the serenade of 
violins and “little rebecks,” with which her 
citizens welcomed her from France? Surely 
nothing joyous ever existed here ! 

We are so accustomed to associate King 
|Charles with Whitehall, more particularly, 
|perhaps, with a certain window facing the 
Treasury, that it is not without effort that 





tions of Holyrood as being built under his 
‘direction. He was crowned in the nave of the 
jabbey church, then called the Chapel Royal, 
|for which ceremony considerable renovations 
| were effected, in testimony of which a tablet 


| doorway, thus inscribed :— 
| HE SHALL BUILD ANE HOUSE 
FOR MY NAME, AND I WILL 
STABLISH THE THRONE 
OF HIS KINGDOM 
FOR EVER. 


| 


| 
BASILICAM HANC SEMI 
RUTAM CAROLUS REX 
OPTIMUS INSTAURAVIT 
ANNO DONI 
CIO, IOCXXXIII. 





Charles IT. rebuilt the palace of his ancestors 
from the designs of Sir W. Hamilton, retaining 
the strong tower in which his great-grand- 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots, resided, in the 
north-west angle of the new building, and con- 
tinuing the use of the remains of the abbey 
church as the Chapel Royal. The new design 
was, of course, in the Palladian style ; but the 
original architecture was preserved in the 
towers in question, as well as in a lodge 
known as Queen Mary’s Bath. 

After a long season of neglect, Holyrood 
was once more lighted up for the festivities 
and rejoicings in 1745, when the Pretender 
held his court there, only to be made more 
ghostly than ever in the gloom and de- 
solation that followed. In 1850 the echoes 
were awakened with sounds of hammers and 
chisels,—the preparation notes for the recep- 
tion of our Most Gracious Queen, who since 
that period has annually brightened Holyrood 
with her presence and that of her admirable 
family. 


has visited Edinburgh that has not examined, | 


with lingering curiosity, the storied stones of 
Holyrood Chapel ? 


The adjoining palace was commenced by | 


that flower of Scottish chivalry and romance, 
James IV., for the reception of his English 
bride, the high and mighty Princess Margaret, 
described by Marchmont Herald, when dis- 
tributing largesse on her wedding-day, to be 
“Queen of Scotland by the grace of God, and 


The street scenery of the old part of Edin- 
burgh is as picturesque as the purple hills, 
melting link-ways into a sea prospect, with 
|which it is environed. The immense rock 
|rising out of the heart of the town, crowned 
| by the Castle with its old-world history ; the 
|innumerable wynds, close alleys containing 
the quaint mansions of the ancient nobility, 
}sometimes ornamented with Latin, sometimes 


first daughter engendered of the very high and | English inscriptions ; here a cannon-ball left 
mighty prince, Henry VIJ., by that self-same|half embedded in the wall; there a ducal 
grace King of England.” Their son, James V.,| coronet, with supporters, rudely carved over a 


continued the work that the battle of Flodden 


doorway ; here a gable semi-hipped side by 


arrested, and under his auspices the palace|side with overhanging eaves and projecting 


became “ aimplissimuin et superbissimum.” But 
before Holyrood became the residence of 





stones ; the streets of tall houses, some of them 


| fourteen stories high, with their steep step- 





the beautiful queen whose association with it 


We can realize the supper party which was | 


and the entrance of Darnley and his followers | 


we bring ourselves to look upon some por-| 


was inserted in the external wall over the main | 


gables,—all over-shadowed by the mighty crag, 
fantastically called Arthur's Seat, form as 
strong a contrast to the wide, colourless streets 
of the new town, as the quilled ruff round 
Queen Mary’s throat does to the smooth neck- 
gear of our modern belles. Of late years a 
very laudable attempt has been made in the 
old city to maintain in the architecture the 
characteristics for which it is peculiar. 

The National Security Savings Bank and 
Offices of the Free Church of Scotland, now 
erecting on the site of the recent conflagration 
on the head of the Mound, grouping boldly with 
the towering houses up the ascent into the Lawn 
Market and the new Cockburn-street, are con- 
spicuous examples of this spirit. The last we 
illustrated a few weeks ago. Of the former, in 
North Bank-street, at the head of the earthen 
mound, we now give an engraving.* 

These buildings are near to the Free Church 
College, and occupy half of the site of that 
immense and lofty tenement which was de- 
stroyed by fire a few years ago. This ancient 
pile was a striking feature in the dark grey 
mass of the old town leading up to the Castle. 
A portion. of it still stands, attracting the 
admiration and wonder of strangers visiting 
the city, who count with curiosity its nine or 
ten “flats,” approached by one common stair, 
the height being to the attics about one hun- 
dred feet. On the right hand in the illustration 
is one of the old steep closes or “ wynds,” 
leading up to the Lawn Market. 

Although we cannot but regret the fate of 
the ancient building, the new design in its 
place forms an attractive and pleasing subject, 
especially as seen from Princes-street, where 
the varied towers, turrets, and pinnacles, tell 
effectively against the sky. Owing to the area 
of the new erection being strictly limited and 
other conditions, the front was restricted as 
/much as possible to a flat unbroken elevation, 
| allowing no bold projections to give light and 
shade, and, therefore, surface decoration was 
‘employed in the dressings of the doors and 
| windows until the roof was approached. 

The style adopted is the “ Scottish Baronial” 
| of the sixteenth century. The Savings Bank 
| Offices are entered by the centre porch, and 
occupy the whole of the ground floor and the 
| greater portion of the first-floor. The remainder 
|of the building, entering by the doorway on 
the left, is appropriated as a Presbytery hall, 
j library, and offices, in connection with the 
Home and Foreign Missions, and other schemes 
|of the Free Church of Scotland. Over the 
| windows of these are the armorial bearings of 
some of the most celebrated divines of Scot- 
\land,—as Wishart, Melville, Hamilton, Chal- 
mers, Thomson, and Welsh. Above these 
rooms is a dwelling-house for the librarian 
and keeper ; and in the upper floor and attics 
are the apartments of students attending the 
college. 

The architect is Mr. David Cousin, who is 
the architect and superintendent of works for 
the city of Edinburgh. 

The Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods 
and Forests have been making various alter- 
ations in and around Holyrood Palace ; and in 
these, it appears to us, they have altogether 
ignored any national aim. In the new lodges 
to the palace they have produced fac similes 
of those recently erected in Regent’s-park and 
Hyde-park. With the picturesque lodge in 
view by which the murderers of Rizzio made 
their escape, with its conical roof, and cunning 
and characteristic turrets before them as a 
guide to the style historically required by the 
site, the Commissioners have preferred their 
stereotyped London park ledge. The French 
Empress, journeying through Scotland, and 
noting with appreciating regard the peculiari- 
ties of the land of her Scottish forefathers, will 
searcely be gratified by these. 

Among the improvements the Commissioners 
have effected are the removal of the iron rail- 
ings from the east side of the palace, and the 
xtension of the grounds by their re-erection 
on the southern side, by which arrangement 
the open space before the principal front can 
be closed in with gates when required. The 
new carriage-drive through the park is also 











* See p. 753. 
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worthy of praise ; but the new fountain orna- 


menting the approach to Holyrood from Canon- 
gate is not so satisfactory. When it was first 
proposed to reproduce the Linlithgow fountain 
here we protested against it in the interest of 
the art of the nineteenth century, and now that 
the proposition is carried out there are very 
few who will not wish that our objections had 
been listenedto. Ifthe design of the old fountain 
had been good, we should still have protested ; 
but this is not the case. It is a confused and 
miserable mixture, ugly in outline and puerile 
in detail,—a pyramidal array of small figures 
in niches and otherwise, surmounted by a 
huge stone crown ;—the water supply, mere 
spouts, falling from lions’ sles 3. into a 
disproportionately small basin. In the second 
range we have, amongst other representations, 
Rizzio playing on a flute ; John Cunningham, 
the old town-drummer of Linlithgow; and 
Queen Mary with a sceptre ; and in the third 
range heads of Edward I. the Dunfermline 
Abbey fool, Oliver Cromwell, Shakspeare, and 
so on. The various constituents are of all 
seales : the lions’ heads are as big as men. In 
short, it is an abomination, and deserves no 
more words. The supply of water to it has 
been made the means of further injury. The 
semicircular belt of rocks, called Salisbury 
Craigs, dwelt upon with delight by the great 
author of “ Waverley,” as the spot of all spots 
whence to behold the rising or setting of the 
sun, has been selected by the Commissioners as 
the site of a reservoir, from which a pipe con- 
ducts water to the fountain. The beauty of 


was blue without a cloud, and the air was as 
exhilarating as champagne, without any head- 
ache for the next morning. 





FROZEN POETRY.* 

THe new state of things produced by the break 
up of Rome, described in the previous paper, gave 
birth to and elaborated a new art—all its own; 
whether viewed from the vasty dome of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, or the fairy-like aisles of York 
Minister, or the Cathedral of Wells,—two seem- 
ingly distinct and opposite forms of art, yet which 
possess in common all the attributes of beauty. 
With the latter or Gothic art, we shall conclude 
our poem—with the former our sixth canto ; and 
this cannot be better done than in the words of a 
great living poet, Alphonse de Lamartine. “St. 
Peter’s [says he] is the work of an idea, of a reli- 
gion, of the human mind in its entire extent, at 
one period of the world. It is no longer an 
edifice destined to contain a vile people which we 
are considering. It is an edifice destined to con- 
tain all the philosophy, all the prayers, all the 
grandeur, all the thoughts of man. The walls 
seem to rise and swell out, no longer in the pro- 
portions of a nation, but in the proportions of 
God. Michelangelo alone has understood Catho- 
licism, and has given to it, in St. Peter’s, its most 
sublime and complete expression. St. Peter’s is 
truly an apotheosis of stone, a monumental trans- 
figuration of the religion of Christ. Michelangelo 
is a philosopher in his conceptions. St. Peter’s is 
philosophical Christianity, from which the divine 
architect banishes superstition and shadows, and 
| into which he introduces space, beauty, symmetry, 
and floods of unextinguishable light. The incom- 





rock scenery consists as much in the time- parable beauty of St. Peter’s at Rome consists in 
gotten tints it presents as it does in a certain |its being a temple which may be used by all 
wild, rugged aspect ; and these cannot but be | worshippers—a god-like temple, if I may venture 


impaired by the breaking up the surface for the | 
building of this reservoir. It is described as | 
45 feet square and 12 feet deep: it is divided | 
into five compartments, laid with Caithness | 
pavement lined with masonry, and has cost | 
from 400I. to 5001, 

It is understood that stables and coach- 
houses are to be erected for the Queen's use 
opposite the palace of Holyrood. The ordinary 
entrance to the stables will be from the Horse 
Wynd; but in the centre, and opposite the 
Palace gate, there will be an arched gateway 
for her Majesty’s carriage to enter the great 
square. The facade of the new buildings, as 
seen from Holyrood, will be, it is said, some- 
what in the Scotch baronial style, and in 
keeping with the ‘architecture of the palace 
itself. Plans for the structure have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Matheson. 

In another part of the city, the gardens of 
South Lauriston House, we may mention, by 
the way, a large building, Domestic Gothic in 
style, has been erected for the residence of the | 
Sisters of Mercy. It is of considerable size, | 





and has a tower next the new street, Lan-| 


riston Gardens. Mr. David Cousin is the 
architect, and Mr. William Matheson the 
builder. 

In this monumental city,—this remarkable 
and striking union of the old and the new,— 
closes open in all directions into fine wide 
streets ; closes where the houses nearly touch, 
and scores of families lie huddled together ; 
closes where fever dwells and criminals are 
reared. We may have another occasion to 
speak on the subject. 

As the great majority of tourists from the 
south, visiting the royal house of the Scottish 
dynasty, arrive in Edinburgh by the railway, 
it may not be useless or out of place to men- 
tion here that they will not be very favourably 
impressed with the national neatness, from the 
signs of neglect, the rust, the dust, that will 
meet their view when they alight in the rail- 
way station. Nor will they find anything con- 
ducive to an equable frame of mind in the 
embarkation of shying horses from the pas- 
senger platform ; or in the leisurely manner 
in which the somewhat small lift transports 
luggage from one level to another, unquickened 
by the ringing of the starting-bell, or the 
whistle of the guard. 

If, however, they should chance to travel 
between Edinburgh and Berwick, and it be 
such a day as that in which we happened to do 

it, all annoyances will soon be forgotten. The 


to employ that term in relation to stone. It 
seems destined to clothe the idea of God in all the 
splendour of which it is capable. Were Chris- 
tianity to perish, St. Peter’s would still remain a 
universal, eternal, and national temple of what- 
ever religion should succeed to the worship of 
Christ, provided that religion were worthy of 
humanity and of God! It is the most abstract 
temple which the human genius, inspired by a 
divine idea, has ever constructed here below. 
When a visitor enters it, he knows not whether 
he is entering an ancient or a modern temple: no 
details obstruct the eye, no symbols distract the 
thoughts: men of all creeds and sects enter it 
with the same respect. They feel that it is a 
temple which can only be inhabited by the idea of 
God, and which no other idea could fill. Change 
the priest, take away the altar, pull down the 
pictures, carry off the statues; nothing is changed 
—it is still the house of God. Or rather St. 
Peter’s is in itself alone the grand symbol and 
type of that eternal Christianity which, possessing 
in its morale and in its holiness the germ of the 
successive developments of the religious ideas of 
all ages and of all men, expands along with 
human reason in proportion as God develops it, 
holds communion with God in the light, spreads 
wide and towers aloft in the proportion of the 
human mind, as the latter expands increasingly, 
and collects all nations into the unity of one 
adoration, every day more and more rational ; 
shapes out of all divine forms one God alone, and 
out of all nations one only humanity. Michel- 
angelo is the Moses of architectural Catholicism, 
and as such he will one day be understood. He 
has erected an imperishable ark for future times, 
a Pantheon of Reason, purified and rendered divine. 

Our seventh canto is dark and shadowy through- 
out. It treats of temples without hieroglyphs, 
without sculpture, without painting, and for the 
most part without ornament of any description, 
save the wild moor, the bleak plain, the barren 
weird rocks, the dashing falls, the solemn oak 
forest. Yet it is highly interesting to ourselves, 
filling the mind with vague dreamy imaginations ; 
the subject being the monolithic temples of our 
ancestors—the Druids. 
* Darkness surrounds us: seeking we are lost 

On Snowdon’s wilds, amid brigantine coves, 

Or where the solitary shepherd roves, 

Along the plain of Sarum, by the ghost 

Of Time and shadows of Tradition, crost ; 

And where the boatman of the Western Isles 

Slackens his course—to mark those holy piles 

Which yet survive on bleak Iona’s coast ; 

Nor these, nor monuments of eldest fame, 

Nor Taliesin’s unforgotten lays, 

Nor characters of Greek or Roman fame 

To an unquestionable source have led: 

Enough—if eyes that sought the fountain-head in vain, 

In vain upon the growing rill may gaze.”’ 


We have hitherto found that the study of the 








Sea was flashed with purple and green, the sky 


* See pp. 700 and 716, ante. 
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past is not necessarily dependant on written 
histories: indeed, were it otherwise, our know- 
ledge would too often be scant indeed. Certain it 
is, we possess no definite records of our ancestors; 
yet abundant remains lie around us from which 
peculiarly interesting information has been ob. 
tained. Ofcourse it is not to be expected that 
we shall ever reach the fountain-head of our 
history. The works of man in the earliest ages of 
the world may be buried beneath the veritable 
“ drift,” or lie beneath the hills and river ; but we 
can only trace our ancestry to the period indicated 
by the barrows, stone circles, and earth-works, of 
Salisbury Plain. It seems pretty certain that 
about the time when Jacob was taking his journey 
into Egypt to see his son Joseph, the Celts were 
crossing the Channel that divides us from Gaul, 
and peopling the dense forests and swamps of our 
island; and their priests, the Druids, were 
fashioning the symbolic circles and raising the 
massive trilithons on our moors, downs, and 
forests, about the same time that the priests of 
Isis were, on the banks of Nilus, consecrating the 
proud monuments of Thebes, and the great law- 
giver of the Jews was setting up the pillars of the 
twelve tribes in the wilderness of Sinai. 

They who have visited the wondrous temples of 
Stonehenge and Avebury will bear me out when I 
say the effect they produce on the mind is most 
thrilling. Sublimity was certainly attained by 
the monolithic builders. Feelings of wonder and 
awe even now transfix the mind completely ; and 
especially is this the case at Stonehenge—the 
chorea gigantum—and perhaps the nfost remark- 
able Druidic temple in the world. One feels that 
the tradition of Merlin, the magician, having 
brought the stones from Ireland, is but a poetical 
homage to the greatness of the work. Its appear- 
ance on approaching it is august in the highest 
degree; and once inside the magic circle the 
deepest feelings are aroused by the—shall I say, 
tragic—interest of the spot,and themystic imagery 
the associations call up. The circle within circle, 
the avenue, the trilithic details, are all signi- 
ficantly symbolic : here the arch Druid, with bold, 
majestic mien, his long white beard flowing in 
the wind, invoked the God of the thunder-cloud 
and the tempest—the God of love he did not 
know,—and herein he celebrated those rites, deep 
and mysterious, which his forefathers brought 
from the far East,— 





“‘ Screams round the arch-Druid’s brow the sea-mew, 
As Menal’s foam ; and towards the mystic ring, 
Where augurs stand, the fature questioning ; 

Siowly the cormorant aims her heavy flight, 
Portending rain to each baleful rite, 

That in the lapse of ages hath crept o’er 
Diluvian truths and patriarchal lore.” 

The sanctity of the mistletoe, the watchfires of 
spring, and summer, and autumn, still retain their 
traces amongst us, and our Sun-day and Moon-day 
still remind us of the outward worship of our fore- 
fathers; and from the stone circles set up by 
Joshua at Gilgal to the circles set up at Stonehenge 
by the Druids, and mayhap not far apart in point 
of time, the same principles are detected— 
religiones interpretantur. 

In opening our eighth and concluding canto, 
which, as I intimated before, will treat of vertical 
art, I cannot do better than quote the words of 
that profound German thinker, Schlegel :—“ The 
wonderful architecture of the Middle Ages,” says 
he, “ displayed itselfin the richness of an inventive 
imagination, as so many splendid monuments in 
Germany, England, a part of France, Venice, and 
the north of Italy, can attest. The style of the 
Byzantine churches was the first and principal 
model of this Gothic architecture, though 4 
fantastic monument of Arabic architecture may 
here and there perhaps have had some influence 
in its formation. The elaborate and ornate style, 
and the fantastic singularity of this architecture, 
breathe the true spirit of the Middle Ages.” 
Gothic art is incontrovertibly par excellence 
the art of Christianity. All the great Pagan 
empires of old had their peculiar styles of art 
along with their mythologies, and which arose 
out of their own idiosyncrasies, The Hebrews, 
too, in the zenith of their power, were as peculiar 
in their architecture as in their religion : indeed, 
it is certain that the necessities of the religion of 
the nations of antiquity gave birth to and ela- 
borated the fine arts: architecture, painting, scul p- 
ture, ear hpe J are all a reflex of the religion 
they sheltered, adorned, and praised. Is there then 
anything remarkable that the best of all the reli- 
gions that have swayed the hearts of the human 
race should give birth to and elaborate a style of 
art all its own ?—and that that style of art should 
be a reflex of the religion which gave it birth? 
To call this art Papal is a libel upon common 
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sense: it never was nursed in Rome or by the 
Popes: it belongs to no sect or party: it is, as all 
real art must be, universal. Especially adapted to 
ecclesiastical architecture, which is indeed very 
natural (quite as much so as Solomon’s temple 
and the Parthenon were to their several religious 
forms and services), symbolism is the very soul of 
Gothic art. There is nothing new or remarkable 
in this. All art is symbolic, and symbolism is the 
life of art: without symbolism art would be like 
the dry bones of Ezekiel’s vision. Symbolism in 
true art never detracts from the reality nor sets 
aside the end in view. Lamartine says there is 
no symbolism which distracts the mind in St. 
Peter’s, thereby inferring that in Gothic art there 
is. Now this remark is only true so far as dis- 
tracting the mind goes; for this very St. Peter’s 
is one of the sublimest symbolic poems upon the 
face of the earth: it embodies under other forms 
the same great truths that Gothic art does, and 
many minor things that Gothic art does not: 
St. Peter’s is, in fine, a synopsis of the Papacy: 
Gothic art is a synopsis of—not any one sect, 
but—of broad Christianity as a whole. The very 
essence of Christianity is symbolism: all its great 
truths are conveyed to us in symbols: its praises 
are sung in symbols as well by the lisping infant 
as the hoary saint: much of its prayer is uttered 
in symbolic language: its great Founder tanght 
His disciples and the multitudes in symbols; the 
books of Isaiah, of Ezekiel, and the Apocalypse, 
are full of the sublimest symbolism : the Song of 
Songs is a splendid symbolic poem: the minor 
prophets sang their words of reproof and promise 
in the language of symbolism: it forms the most 
beautiful and soul-stirring of modern preaching : 
in fine, without its symbolism, Christianity would 
be dry and prosy. Tell me, is there anything 
surprising or to be objected to in the symbolism 
of Christian art, seeing what Christianity is in 
itself? In Christian art symbolism attained a 
luxuriance and pliability never before acquired. 
Planned upon the Cross and reared towards 
heaven, emblematic of the hopes and aspirations 
of the race; its triangular details, typical of the 
‘Trinity ; the aspiring vertical lines, reminding us 
of the Resurrection ; the windows, symbolical of 
the light that has come into the world ; the various 
sculptures, all pregnant with symbolic truth ;—all 
this has a deep and solemn meaning. Nobly 
and powerfully has Gothic art attained her ends ; 
and wood and stone, fashioned with fastidious art, 
have fascinated every lover of the beautiful, the 
grand, the true, the ennobling, the sublime. In- 
deed, I— 

—— “ love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light,” 
for the associations they call up. Yet I do not 
love “a dim religious light.” Gothic art does not 
call for that, nor for devils in stone and paint, nor 
mythical monsters, nor representations of startling 
distorted countenances writhing in horrors of pur- 
gatory or something else as bad, often, as in 
Chester Cathedral and elsewhere—the footh-ache; 
nor for disgusting loathsome animals: all this 
mayhap suited the age of monkdom, when 
penance was the order of the day; but now 
we require pure majestic beauty, chastity of 
design, a sacred elegance, a holy grandeur,—and 
these are emphatically characteristic of Gothic art. 
It is true there are many old-fashioned country 
gentlemen brought up and educated in the won- 
derful luxuriousness of one ideal, either Greek or 
Roman, as the case may be, who cannot see 
beauty in any other ;—perfectly correct in what 
they say of the splendid harmonic beauty of their 
one ideal, but equally wrong in their aspersions 
on another form of art. Horace Walpole said 
that “One must have taste to be sensible of the 
beauties of Grecian architecture: one only wants 
passion to feel the Gothic.” Lamartine says that 
“the Gothic architects were sublime barbarians.” 
Let me ask any one who may have a high taste 
for the beautiful, and who has seen the exquisite 
conceptions of York Minster, Salisbury, Lincoln, 
and Wells Cathedrals, if such aspersions can be 
true? Who, I wonder, was the greatest “ dar- 
barian,” the heathen designer of the Parthenon, or 
the Christian designers of York Minster? Enter 
with me any one of our cathedrals, such as Salis- 
bury or Wells. How grand—how majestic—how 
sublime! An air of solemn grandeur seems to be 
diffused over all the scene, and we breathe it: 
insensibly we feel a reverential awe stealing over 
us, and we seem conscious of the presence of 
something more than mortal, and the mind finds 
the chastening influence, and becomes grave and 
solemn ; and, in spite of ourselves, we feel that it 
is a place mect for the Deity to honour with His 








peculiar presence. Let us now change the scene 
to St. Paul’s. We shall exclaim, “ Beautifnl and 
elegant, exceedingly! What symmetry and pro- 
portion prevail throughout ! 
beautiful effect the handsome columns and the 
elegant roof produce! Observe the fine effect pro- 
duced by the sublimity of the towering dome, 
the harmonious blending of the colours, the 


richness of the gilding, and the solemn arcades! | 


We cannot but admire! It isin very deed a mag- 
nificent creation of genius!” Wherein is the 
difference? The answer I must leave, It is not 
right artistically to call Christian art superior to 
the Classic, or the Classic superior to the Chris- 
tian, for in many respects they are each superior 
to the other. Both are embodiments of chaste 
intellectual majesty, of beauty, sublimity, and 
grandeur. Both rise nobly from the earth, ex- 
panding the intellect, dilating the soul, and filling 
it with ennobling sensations. The one is a 
grand epic poem, the other equally grand in its 
poetic imagery and rythmical consonance. Each 
is pregnant with the sublimest lessons, and each 
will cause all rightly-constituted minds to lift up 
their hearts in thankfulness to Him who has en- 
dowed man with such a marvellous variety of 
powers. 
‘* What great power doth waken feeling 

In your colamn’d hall so high ? 

Is it the dim shadows stealing 

Into deeper mystery ? 

Or the golden sun revealing 

Forms of light and symmetry ? 

Is’t the vernal hand of Time, 

With his choicest tints adorning ? 

Or the vapours of our clime, 

Crowning with the dews of morning?" 


No, nor 


* Yet in olden legends Lie, 
Nor in beauteous symmetry, 
The spirit-moving power ; 
But in thoughts that never die— 
Thoughts that have their birth on high 
In a holy hour.” 
Fraxcts Drake. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tux ordinary general meeting of members was 
held on Monday evening last, at the house in 
Conduit-street. Mr. G. Godwin, V.P., occupied 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 

Mr. T. Hayter Lewis (honorary secretary) 
announced the receipt of a number of donations 
to the library, of which the following are the 
most important :—A piece of curious mosaic pave- 
ment (15 inches square), representing one of the 
dogs of Diana hunting, from the site of the 
ancient city of Halicarnassus, presented by Mr. 
J. W. Walton; a portion of a bird’s-eye plan 
of Paris, showing the buildings around the Louvre, 
Tuileries, and Palais Royal, commenced 1734 
(engraved 1739), presented by Mr. J. W. Pap- 
worth ; a volume of engravings published by the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries, presented by Mr. 
Octavius Hansard ; the new part of the Architec- 
tural Dictionary, including the letter F, pre- 
sented by the Architectural Publication Society ; 
the portrait of a “Fellow” (a very clever water- 
colour drawing by the late J. Hollins, A.R.A.), 
presented by “ An Associate ;” and the Ganges 
Canal Report, containing a great quantity of 
local information relating to prices of labour, 
material, &c.; and descriptions of certain im- 
provements on the well-sinking principle as ap- 
plied to the construction of the piers of bridges in 
unfavourable localities; and also an account of 
the simple but efficacious means, by which bridgesin 
India have been protected against the devastating 
effects of mountain torrents. 

Mr. Penrose (honorary secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence) called attention to a drawing 
of thenew Roman Catholic Cathedral of New York 
(Messrs. Renwick & Rodrigues, architects), said 
to be capable of holding 14,000 persons. Mr. Pen- 
rose remarked, that whether a building of such 
size (300 feet long by 121 feet wide) could con- 
tain so large a number of worshippers or not, still 
that the building was a most important work, 
and that the Institute was indebted to the archi- 
tects for their courtesy in forwarding the drawing. 

The Chairman in bespeaking the thanks of the 
meeting to the donors of so many valuable con- 
tributions, spoke, with reference to a plate in one 
of thein, of a recent correspondence respecting 
certain indentations found in the inside of a 
Roman well in Oxfordshire, and in relation to 
which various speculations had been indulged in. 
He observed that in the Greek cistern, shown in 
the plate, the same object appeared to be aimed 


What a singularly | 








at by adopting an opposite principle; for, instead 
of indentations, a stone was made to come out in 
a spiral manner, in order to assist the person 
descending or ascending the well. With regard 
to one of the donations announced, namely, the 
last volume of the Architectural Dictionary, he 
begged to remind the members of the Institute 
| that it had now reached the letter F, a sufficient 
| assurance that the work would be completed. He 
| hoped, therefore, that no member of the profes- 
| sion would hesitate to subscribe for a work so 
useful and so essential to every architect. 

Mr. W. Burges then read a paper on “ Archi- 
tectural Drawing,” which we print on another 
page. 

At the conclusion, 

Professor Donaldson observed, that they were 
much indebted for the very erudite, and, he might 
add, amusing paper with which Mr. Burges had 
favoured them. Some points, however, were 
raised in it which were of a debatable nature. 
He stated, for instance, that Harold sent to 
Flanders for architects, as if there were no archi- 
tects in this country who could design, or men 
who could build. 

Mr. Burges said, that Edward sent to Normandy 
for architects there could be no doubt whatever. 

Professor Donaldson said that, with regard to 
the Wicar collection of drawings at Lille, he had 
called the attention of the Institute to them in 
the year 1853, and had, after minute inspection, ex- 
pressed his opinion that those alluded to were not 
by Michelangelo (as Mr. Burges seemed to think), 
but were the work of Vasari. Such was his 
deliberate opinion, but he admitted that the sub- 
ject was open to discussion. He recommended 
the members of the Institute to obtain access, if 
possible, to the important collection of drawings 
by Italian architects of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, preserved at the Duke of North- 
umberland’s, at Chiswick. 

Mr. Burges replied, that the hands were put in 
with great anatomical fidelity, whereas the fact 
was that, in drawings by Vasari, these were drawn 
in a very clumsy manner. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt agreed with Professor 
Donaldson in his cpinion of the Lille drawings. 
They were wanting in firmness, and did not carry 
that sustained attention to the end, so noticeable 
in the drawings of Michelangelo. He expressed 
his regret that Mr, Burges had not referred to 
the Holbein drawings, which combined a firmness 
of line and a beauty of expression not always 
attained in such works. The practice of drawing 
in thin lines originated with the Anglo-Saxon 
illuminators. This style was subsequently imitated 
in France. In Italy, however, another principle 
obtained: Leonardo da Vinci had left the most 
beautiful sketches, showing how he excelled in 
broad, firm lines, and how he could mark the 
light and shade which floated in the fancy of the 
draughtsman. It must not, however, be supposed 
that we were indebted exclusively to foreign 
schcols for beautiful architectural drawings. We 
could congratulate ourselves upon the possession 
of those of Inigo Jones, who was not only excel- 
lent in landscape, but in figures. Then, descend- 
ing to more recent times, many specimens re- 
mained of drawings by the Adamses, who had 
remarkable power as draughtsmen. This was a 
subject upon which he felt there was no reason to 
apprehend a declension. On the contrary, he 
felt that we were rapidly returning to that happy 
facility in drawing, without which it would be 
impossible to produce truthful or expressive deli- 
neations ; and if we went on improving in like pro- 
portion in the other departments of art, we 
would inaugurate an epoch of rare perfection, 
alike creditable to the age in which we lived and 
the country in which we laboured. 

Mr. Seddon remarked that the object of the 
paper read by Mr. Barges was to introduce a for- 
mer mode of drawing. The question was, how 
was this desideratum to be attained? It seemed 
to him that the real origin of fine line drawing 
was to be traced to the invention of India-rubber. 
If that commodity were tabooed, it might be pos- 
sible to introduce a firmer and more nervous 
system of drawing. 

Mr. Papworth inquired whether Mr. Burges 
would have any objection to draw what he called 
a “moderately thick line,” for that was a point 
upon which people might differ. There were some 
who thought thick and thin lines were desirable 
| in order to show exactly that which it was intended 
| to represent. In fact, the draughtsman could not 
' accomplish this without showing a thick line and 
‘a thin line, and occasionally the much-abused 
shadow. The very thin style of outline observed 
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cighteenth centuries took root early in Italy, and 
then spread to France, although he was bound to 
say that he could point to a series of drawings 
for every year for seventy years, which left nothing 
to be desired by the architect of the present day. 
With regard to the Adamses, they drew with a 
strong, fine line, but they also used thin lines, be- 
cause they found it would be impossible to convey 
an accurate idea of their works without such use. 

Mr. Street said it seemed to him that every 
architect drew more or less in his own manuer, 
without reference either to the elder Pugin or to 
Willars de Honecourt. What the architect really 
wanted was to produce drawings which a builder 
could carry out. The drawings of the elder Pugin, 
for instance, showed precisely what he wished to 
be carried out. The question, therefore, in his 
(Mr. Street’s) cpinion, was one of style rather 
than of drawing. Another fallacy dwelt upon by 
Mr. Burges was the supposed use of Indian-ink 
in architectural drawings. He could not tell what 
other gentlemen might do; but for his own part he 
could only say that he was unable to do more than 
get in his drawings in pencil. 

Mr. D. Wyatt said he did not wish to be under- 
stood as condemning the use of shadows (as Mr. 
Papworth seemed to infer): on the contrary, he 
cousidered them most useful. 

Mr. Penrose said that the observations of Mr. 
Papworth did not dispose of Mr. Burges’s argu- 
meut. It was desirable that the best school of 
drawing should be pointed out to the student ; 
and Mr. Burges had done good service in pointing 
out Michelangelo as the most exalted master that 
could be followed. The best collection of his 
drawings was to be found at Michelangelo Taylor’s 
Museum, at Oxford. He (Mr. Penrose) had ex- 
amined them there six or seven years ago with 
great pleasure, and he hoped some profit. The 
drawings preserved at Bologna were also very in- 
teresting, and he had examined them for several 
hours. Those of Palladio had moderately thick 
lines. When he said “moderately thick,” he 
meant that eight such lines would go into the 
eighth of an inch. The principal elevation was 
3 feet long by 3 feet 6 inches wide, so that they 
were quite in proportion to the drawing. Unfor- 
tunately, Palladio was no sculptor. He could not 
draw the human figure ; but if he could have done 
so he would have been all his most enthusiastic 
admirers represented him to be. With regard to 
the use of India-rubber, he did not think there need 
be any apprehension on that score, for he had not 
seen for the last few years a single pencil whose 
marks would rub out. He believed that the use 


of fine lines was to be traced to the practice of | 


following French engravings, the lines of which 


be discerned without a microscope. He was of 
opinion that a firm line was better than a thin 
one, and he thought that any person who studied 
out of doors would necessarily fall into the natural 
style, because he would endeavour to portray the 
building before him as it really was. If the 
natural style were followed there need be no 
apprehension of getting into the practice of 
making the lines either too thin or too thick. 

Mr. Kerr thought it was a question of style. 
There was, for instance, Gothic drawing and Clas- 
sical drawing. In classical times, or quasi-classical 
times, the style of drawing was of a classical 
character; the lines were fine, the shadows were 
indicated, and the work of the draughtsman was 
refined, polished, and minute. Now that the 
style had become changed into the picturesque 
and the romantic, the drawings were found to be 
ulso picturesque and romantic. It was only neces- 
sary to point to the drawings of Mr. Burges him- 
self, and other gentlemen of his school (no doubt 
most meritorious works), to perceive that they 
were part and parcel of (the intellect of the man 
which he followed, not arbitrarily nor by choice, 
but inevitably as a master-idea in his mind. The 
object of an architectural drawing was to present 
in outline what was to be executed in the solid; 
and the way to do this was to make a moderate 
line according to the scale of the drawing, which 

would represent honestly and faithfully the object 
to be delineated. Such was a plain, substantial, 
honest drawing; but when the architect got out 
of that and plunged into picturesque Gothic or 
classical, he gave expression to that which was 
really the individual intellect or idiosyncrasy of 
the mind. He agreed with Mr. Burges that a 
firm nervous line was to be encouraged, for 
uervousness might be thrown into the most deli- 
cate drawing. Moreover, the present age was a 
nervous age, and it was part and parcel of the 
spirit around us. 

M r. White protested against the assertion that 
the picturesque was solely applicable to the Gothic 





\client, There were some points referred to by | 
were so fine that the majority of them could not | 
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school, or a great element of it, or that grace and 
beauty were to be found in classic architecture 
alone. He believed that grace and beauty were 
common to both styles, aud that it was much more 
a question of southern and northern than of 
Gothic and classical, and that thickness of line 
depended more upon the finish intended to be 
given than to the representation of any particular 
style of architecture. 

Mr. Ferrey said he did not consider any defence 
of the late Mr. Pugin necessary in that room. Mr. 
Pugin appeared to have used back-lining from what 
he had seen in France, Mr. Pugin was a French 
man, and naturally fell into that error. He 
would not discuss whether the line ought to be 
the sixty-fourth or the eighth part of an inch, but 
it should be the clear expression of the form to be 
hereafter executed. As little picturesqueness 
should be introduced as possible, as the object 
ought to be presented before the client and the 
builder as nearly as could be in the shape in which 
it was to be carried out. He objected altogether 
to back-lining. 

Professor Donaldson differed from Mr. Ferrey 
on that point, for it would be impossible to repre- 
sent what a thing would be when executed by 
drawing lines all of the same thickness ; for, unless 
the back lines were put so as to show what was 
shadow and what light, the whole would resemble 
a piece of inlaid work, or be like the elevation of 
the Cathedral of Florence. He should have liked 
the directors of the School of Art at South Ken- 
sington to have heard the discussion of that even- 
ing, for there the students all copied a rigid, hard 
metallic line, devoid of all sentiment whatever. 

Mr. Papworth agreed with Professor Donaldson 
that it would be impossible to give a correct im- 
pression of what a building would be in the solid, 
if all the lines of a drawing were precisely of 
the same thickness. 

Mr. Street said that bad draughtsmen generally 
put in back lines to conceal bad drawing. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, said | 
he was glad it had been left to him to propose a) 
vote of thanks to Mr. Burges for his interesting 
paper, in which he had displayed his usual re- 
search, and imported into it those touches of 
sarcasm and gaiety which, when dexterously ap- 
plied, lent light to the least inviting subject. In 
the course of his observations, he had playfully 
alluded to deceptions practised on a client as 





“allowable.” This might have been the case in 
years gone by, but the architects of the present | 
day would, he was convinced, never forget that | 
they were gentlemen and men of honour, and | 
would feel it to be a disgrace wilfully to deceive a | 


Mr. Burges which of course were open to discus- 
sion. For his own part, he admitted that he could 
not wholly agree with him in his sweeping con- 
demnation of all “ crockets and fizzing;” for he 
was afraid if they were to admit the correctness of 
that as a principle, they would get into a plain 
and bald style of architecture, which it would not 
be desirable to encourage. The subject which 
Mr. Burges had chosen for his paper gave ample 
scope for many interesting details with reference 
to ancient drawings. There was, for instance, a 
very interesting fourteenth-century drawing at 
Liege. A curious history also attached to the 
original drawing of Cologne Cathedral, which was 
no doubt familiar to most of them, and from 
which it appeared that one portion of it was 
found at Darmstadt, forming the bottom of a 
torn-sieve, while another portion was discovered 
in some distant part of the country, and both 
were ultimately united, after a separation of many 
years. 

A vote of thanks having been passed unanimously, 
the following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
Fellows of the Institute:—Mr. John B. Waring, 
22, Edward-street, Portman-square; Mr. Frederick 
Lett, 36, Essex-street, Strand; and Mr. Edward 
H. Martineau, 24, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Mr. William Fotheringham, of 2, Queen’s- 
terrace, Holloway, and Mr. B. A. C. Herring, of 
1, Danes’-inn, Strand, were elected Associates. 

At the next ordinary meeting of the Institute, 
on the 3rd of December, a paper will be read by 
the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, “On Church and 
Conventual Arrangements.” 





Tur OxvorD ARCHITECTURAL AND HisTortcat 
Society.—A meeting took place on Wednesday, 
the 14th, and was the first held since the change 
in the title of the society, which was made last 
Term, and by which the scope of its labours 
were enlarged. The usual business of the 
society being concluded, a discussion took place 
“On the Connection of History with Architec- 
ture,” 








ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING,.* 

Iy giving the usual paper which is very rightly 
expected of every new member of this Institute, 
it is not without some little misgiving that I have 
selected the subject of architectural drawing. I feel 
that I ought rather to have tried my hand upon one 
of those stock subjects, viz.,architectural colour and 
mosaics, on which so much is to be said, but which 
we have seldom or never the means of putting 
into practice, either from the disinclination of our 
clients, as in painting, or from the want of ma- 
terials and special artists, as in mosaic. In the 
meanwhile, whenever we do get the opportunity, 
the result is generally a failure, partly use no 
rules will ever teach a man the value of one tone 
of colour as compared with another, and part] 
because we require in this case to be taught by 
repeated failures as to what combinations of 
colovr look well, and what look ill. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, it has struck me that it 
may be more useful to bring together a few 
notices of a much less ambitious branch of the 
arts, but which, however, is of the most vital im- 
portance to us architects, inasmuch as it exercises 
more or less influence upon the design of the 
building itself; and we all know that although the 
building is but the skeleton for the additions of 
painting and sculpture, still, if that skeleton be 
bad or deformed, no satisfactory result can ever 
arise, even with all the painting and sculpture in 
the world. I venture to assert that the manner 
in which a man draws does and must affect the 
nature of his desigu more or less. Thus, if he 
uses strong thick lines, he will, in all probability, 
be induced to make his design massive and simple, 
and not give way to the vanities of crockets and 
pinnacles, because he will find that he has hardly 
got space to get themin. He likewise sees his 
design in its most severe and unfavourable light, 
and ten to one the building will turn out much 
better than the drawing, to the advantage of 
every one concerned. If, however, the architect 
draws in a moderately thick line, and puts in the 
stone joints and etches the walls (Iam now speak- 
ing of elevations, &c.), he simply deceives not only 
his client, which is partly allowable, but still 
worse, himself, for the building is almost sure to 
come out worse than the drawing, the joints, rough- 
nesses, &c., not, of course, showing in new work. 
As to the third style of drawing, with very fine hair- 
like lines, relieved by what is termed back lining, 
whereby small fillets are made to look like hollows, 
and hollows like fillets,—this style, in fact, is 
scarcely worth mentioning, for it means nothing, 
and hardly anybody employs it in the present 
day ; and, indeed, one is elmost tempted to believe 
it to have been invented by some instrument- 
maker. I may likewise observe that it was gene- 
rally employed in the worst days of architecture. 

And now concerning the way in which our 
ancestors drew. It is generally believed that 
very few drawings have come down to us from 
the Middle Ages, but, thanks to the labours of 
the French and German antiquaries, we have 
now a very fair catalogue of drawings of all ages, 
besides published fac similes of a tolerable pro- 
portion of them. In the Dictionary of the 
Architectural Publication Society, under the word 
“drawing,” will be found an enumeration of 
the more famous of these, to which might be 
added the very. numerous designs and drawings 
scattered up and down’ in the collection of MSS. 
and prints of the various museums in Europe. 
Iustead of going through the whole list given in 
the “ Architectural Dictionary,” the great majority 
of the drawings mentioned in which I have not 
seen, and which J should have to describe second- 
hand from books, or else to confine myself simply 
to noticing the fact of their existence, I propose 
to touch upon those, the fac similes of which are 
published in books within every one’s reach, and 
upon others which I have seen and examined myrelf 
at leisure. 

I believe nothing whatever is known of the 
architectural drawings of the Greeks and Romans. 
The “ Lapides Capitolini,” containing a plan of 
Rome, are simply inscribed on marble, and 
formed anciently part of the pavement of the 
Temple of Romulus and Remus, The light and 
beautiful architecture painted on the walls of 
Pompeii was never, that I know of, resolved into 
real materials. Our series of drawings then opens 
with the plan of the Monastery of St. Gall, now 
preserved in the library of that establishment. It 
was first published by Keller, at Zurich, in 1844, 
and republished two-fifths of the real size in the 
fifth volume of the “Archeological Journal,” p. 87, 
with a most excellent notice by Professor Willis. 








* Read by Mr. W. Burges, as elsewhere mentioned. 
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The plan, which is drawn in thin red lines upon 
a large sheet of parchment, with inscriptions all 
over it, showing the uses of the different parts of 
the building, was sent, as one of the said inscrip- 
tions informs us, for the use of the Abbot 
Gospertus (who began to rebuild the church 
and monastery in 829), by some anonymous friend, 
who is supposed, with some reason, to have been 
Eginhard, the son-in-law of Charlemagne, and who 
held the office of prefect of the royal buildings. 
However this may be, the plan presents us with a 
very complete monastery, with its great church 
and accompanying buildings. The red line not 
only seems to mark the external and party walls, 
but also to indicate the furniture, such as benches, 
tables, stoves, &c., requisite to each building. The | 
plan as Professor Willis very properly remarks, is 
not done to scale, but certain figured measurements 
enable us to form some idea of the sizes of the | 
various parts. The church would appear to have | 
been a most noble building, with two apses| 
and their paradises or semicircular walks. The | 
western one was further enriched with two. 
circular towers. 

The winding stairs of these latter are shown as 
gradually winding round from the circumference | 
to the centre, like a section of a snail’s shell. It! 
is doubtful whether a common winding staircase | 
is thus represented, or whether it was really an 
inclined plane which went from the circumference | 
to the centre, and so on to an upper chamber, | 
where there was an altar, in one case dedicated | 
to St. Michael, and the other to St. Gabriel: there | 
would, supposing the latter supposition to be cor- 
rect, be space to hang the bells in the space} 
between the newell and circumference in the| 
upper part of the tower. The ornamental finial 
at the top is shown on plan as finishing the 
newell, 

The arches of the cloisters and the crosses of the | 
altars are shown by elevations in their respective | 
places on the plans,—-a mode which still ob- 
tains in Turkey at the present day, among the 
distinguished native architects who have the 
honour of working for his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, eo little have things changed in the East. 
Another peculiarity in the St. Gall plan is, that 
sundry squares are drawn in the middle of court- 
yards and of buildings. These, as Professor 
Willis suggests, ma e either indications of the 
classic atrium with its uncovered unpluvium, or a 
sort of upper lantern rising above the roof, and 
giving light by means of clerestory windows; 
both these explanations are very feasible, and 
both probably were intended in the original. 
Lastly, Eginhard, or whoever was the architect, 
wrote certain explanations in Latin verges on 
various parts of the drawing. Fancy that most 
matter-of-fact production, a modern plan orna- 
mented with metrical directions to the builder. 

The next drawings to be noticed are those inci- 
dental pieces of arehitecture which occur in the 
Anglo-Saxon MS., in which the British Museum 
issorich. It is true that they are generally ill- 
drawn; but still they show us enough to enable 
us to draw very valuable conclusions as to what 
Anglo-Saxon architecture really was, and to re- 
fute the generally-conceived idea that both archi- 
tecture and history began in England exactly in 
the year 1066. Mr. Wright has contributed a most 
interesting paper on the subject in the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Archological Institute. 
In it he shows that the triangular arches, and the 
baluster shafts, which are now recognised as 
Anglo-Saxon features, occur equally with repre- 
sentations of domes, and carved capitals, pinnacles 
(not crocketed), and iron work, which antiquaries 
are generally unwilling to acknowledge as belong- 
ing to the time before the Conquest, as if the coun- 
trymen of Alfred and Edgar, both great and power- 
ful kings, should have been unable to carve a capital 
or use a chisel, when they were renowned all over 
the world for their manuscripts, jewellery, and 
embroidery. I suspect the fact is, that the 
history of architecture has been hitherto written 
in far too scientific 2 manner; and because the 
art exhibits a general progress and decline, people 
have believed that sundry processes were un- 
known at certain periods; when, in fact, almost 
all the essentials of buildings have remained 
the same since the first ages. Thus, because 
Gervase says that the work of the old cathedral 
at Canterbury was done with an axe,* and the new 
with a chisel, we are to suppose that the Saxons 
had no chisels and no carved ornaments. Now the 
MSS. distinctly show us elaborate capitals which 








* See Willis’s ‘‘ History of Canterbury Cathedral.’ It 
is surprising that this book has not been more popular 
with the profession. It is the history of the building of 
a church, or rather of the choir of a church, during the 


must have been done with a chisel; and no one 
can for a moment imagine that so useful and 
obvious an instrument could ever have been lost 
even in the most barbarous countries, much less 
so among the civilized Anglo-Saxons. We owe 
also to Mr. Wright the first doubt as to the date 
of Waltham Abbey church. Hitherto most anti- 
quaries believed it to be of the date of Henry I.,— 
first of all, because it was like the architecture of 
that time; secondly, because the two queens of that 
king were great benefactors to the establishment ; 
and thirdly (and here was the rub), because it was 
more ornamented than any known contemporary 
Norman or Saxon building. As if Harold, the 
richest and most powerful man in England, could 
not have given orders for a rich building to be 
erected, or had not the funds to carry it out. 
I do not deny that he might have employed 
foreign workmen, but it by no means follows that 
these foreign workmen must have come from 


Normandy. Harold and his family were very pro- | 


perly anti-Norman, and it is just as likely that 
he got his workmen from Flanders or some other 
part of the Continent as from Normandy. 

The next document I shall bring forward is a 
view of the church and monastery of Canterbury, 
contained in the magnificently illuminated Psalter 
of Eadwin, now preserved in Trinity College, 
Cambridge. This very curious drawing, which is 
made to do duty both as plan and elevation, has 
likewise received the elucidations of Professor 


filled with tracery; if this be really the case, it 
gives us an arrangement somewhat similar to what 
obtained in the west front of the now destroyed 
church of St. Nicaise, at Rheims. M. Didron 
thinks that the architect, being hard up for room, 
drew in the tracery of the window, but to a 
different scale to what the portail arch was drawn ; 
but if even that were the case, a window would 
hardly have its centre light twice as broad as 
its side ones, which this has. Below this portail 
are three pieces of ornament, each drawn in 
between borders, composed of six lines each. 
What these six lines mean I am totally unable 
to decide, unless they represent in a sort of 
shading, the rounded edges of the boutells 
on either side of the great hollow in which 
they are placed; but 1 certainly cannot agree 
with M. Didron’s suggestion, that they may 
be the lines of the musical scale, and as the 
| outer parts of the ornament are occasionally 
drawn upon them, and of course go up and 
down, so we have a sort of architectural music. 
Willars de Honecourt is the next on the list, 
the fac-similes of whose sketch-book are now in the 
hands of everybody. So much has been said and 
| written concerning these drawings that I shall 
| very much curtail my description of them, which 
would otherwise have been long, considering that 
these are the most perfect and the largest collee- 
|tion of the drawings of the Middle Ages which 
| have come down to us; and first of all I must be 





Willis, to whom I may venture to say the litera-| allowed to claim Willars for our profession, as 
ture and some parts of the practice of our art owe | some attempts have been made to hand him over 
more than to any one else. The way in which the | to the sculptors and painters, because, forsooth, 
plan and perspective’ are made to co-exist is by| he drew the figure too well and too frequently. 
making a vanishing point in the centre of each | There is one fact, however, which completely, as 
court, so that there are three or four of these | far as I see, upsets this theory, and that is this— 
vanishing points in the drawing. The twotowers|the tendency of an artist, either painter or 
which we saw in the plan of St. Gall here reappear, | sculptor, or architect, would be to sketch details 
although in different positions. All the water-| which would come in useful to him. Thus the 
courses and drains are shown, and upon the whole, | painter and sculptor would draw parts of the 
considering the very original perspective, it may be | humanbody, bitsof costume, anatomy, &c.; whilethe 
pronounced to be a very accurate drawing ; indeed, | architect, on the contrary, would draw mouldings, 
Professor Willis tells us that wherever a building is | capitals, foliage, Kc. Now, in the sketches under 


shown on this plan, Romanesque work is more or 
less found at the present day at Canterbury. I have 
not been able to see the original of this drawing, 
but the notice in the “Vetusta Monumenta,” where 


consideration we do find the capitals, foliage, and 
mouldings, but we do not find studies of hands, of 
feet, of anatomy, &c.; but, on the contrary, there 
are a number of problemswhich would only be useful 


it is engraved, assures us that it is coloured. As/| to a man engaged in actual building. As regards 
a drawing it is curious, as showing the complete | the drawing itself, the sketch was first made with 
development of the practice of drawing elevations | a leaden or silver pencil, either of which would 
upon plans, asat St. Gall. I think, however,thatwe | perfectly mark on the vellum. If the subject 
must consider this drawing of Canterbury more in | were an architectural one, the straight lines were 
the light of a survey for the purpose of showing the | ruled, and the circles put in with a compass, one 
system of water-courses than as a document to be | end of which had a leaden point. These lines were 
worked from. In all probability such documents | afterwards gone over with a blackish brown ink, 
would not be very common, and when the work | by means of the hand alone, no instrument being 
was done the erasing knife of the writer would be | employed. Upon looking again at this MS. 
brought into use, and the parchment or vellum,/two months ago, I was struck more than 
which was very valuable in those days, and which | ever by the extreme precision of the touch: 
by the way is not very cheap in these, would | there is no faltering or wavering, but the line is 
receive anewemployment. That this was the case | just as thick and as firm where it ends as where it 
we know from the discovery made by MM. Varin | begins. Again, in drawing things in small, 
and Didron, in 1838, of the design for the west end | mouldings and foliage become simplified so as not 
of a cathedral, besides several details, and which; to break up the breadth of the composition. 
they found under the writing of a manuscript | Clearness is got by blacking hollows where they 
containing a list of the deceased members of the occur, and the grounds of ornament, such as capi- 
chapter of the cathedral of Rheims. Now the | tals,&c. The walls of the plans, however, are not 
last entry is 1270, and the drawings were etched, and we shall find this practice ebtain- 
executed in all probability some time before. |ing even in Hope’s time, the majority of whose 
They have, according to M. Didron’s account in | plansare not etched, although not devoid of colour. 
the fifth volume of the “ Annales,” been first; One would imegine that Willars might have 
sponged out and then scraped over, to obliterate | etched them up with his leaden point as he often 
the lines, and finally cut into leaves. However, | did his drapery; but nothing of the kind occurs. 
enough remained to enable M. Didron, assisted | Another peculiarity of our architect was, when he 
by the late M. Lassus, to produce engravings of | copied any executed work, he copied it not as he 
several portions, which will be found equally in | saw it, but with variations of his own, and as he 
the same volume of the “Annales.” M. Didron| would execute it himself; thus the window at 
assures me that the lines are very thin, which is | Chartres is considerably altered in order to get 
not to be wondered at, considering the treatment | more space for light, while that at Lausanne is so 








very best period of art. 


they have undergone. 

The principal composition shows a fagade for 
the west end of achurch, with the usual three por- 
tails, and the somewhat unusual feature of a large 
window above. It is either an unfinished pro- 
duction, or one for the use of the architect and 
his workpeople alone, for as little as possible is 
shown. Thus, only two or three crockets are 
shown at one side of each of the great pediments ; 
no ornament or figure is shown in the voussoir ; 
the left-hand corner is, indeed, more worked up, 
but the artist has made up for it by showing 
nothing at all on the right. The whole com- 
position appears to me to want somewhat of 
severity, and I hope that it was sponged out, 
and never executed on this account. Another 
plate shows part of what M. Didron thinks is 
another portail, but which might possibly re- 
present the return angle of the former draw- 
ing. It is remarkable, if really a portail, for 
showing the outer plane of the centre door as 


{much so that it can hardly be recognised. But 
| with all his peculiarities, Willars presents us with 
a decidedly good style of drawing, and which, it 
strikes me, might eventually be developed into 
something much better than that in use of late 
years. I mean, that we should join our improved 
knowledge of perspective and of the figure to the 
energy, simplicity, and firmness of our confrere 
of the thirteenth century. 

The fourteenth century affords us the draw- 
ings of the Cathedral of Cologne. These I saw 
some ten years ago, but as far as I remember 
I was told that the originals were in the archi- 
tect’s office, and that what I saw were only copies. 
It is very true that they, besides several others, 
have been published both in Germany and France, 
but I must confess that I should be sorry to de- 
duce any theories as to thickness of line, Xc., 
from the fac-similes made by the Germans, who 
have an abominable mode of publishing almost 
everything in the finest possible lines, exactly 
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like Puagin’s Specimens and other works of that 
period, thereby utterly depriving them of all 
vigour, and producing a very false impression. 
The fifteenth century being nearer our own 
time, presents us, as might have been expected, 
with a greater number of drawings. First, we owe 
to Professor Willis the explanation of the legends 
attached to the section of mouldings from the door 
of the church of St. Stephen’s, Bristol, made by 
William of Worcester in his Itinerary, preserved 
at Corpus Christi College, at Cambridge; but 
the most interesting to us as Englishmen, are 
those drawings for King’s College, Cambridge, 
now in the Cottonian collection of the British 
Museum. The first of these shows the east and 
north sides of the chapel in perspective, i.e., the 
north side is drawn parallel to the horizon, almost 
in elevation, while the lines of the eastern go to a 
vanishing point. The drawing is partially coloured, 
and is especially curious, as showing a small half- 
timbered building at the eastern end, with a 
tiéche containing a clock-face. The details of the 
architecture are very well made out, and there are 


appear to have come off. The design is in 
bad perspective, as usual, but drawn very care- 
fully, and probably with a ruling pen. The 
circles and arches also appear to have been done 
witha bow pen. The ink is a sort of dark sepia ; it 
is also shaded very neatly and carefully with the 
same. There are no figures shown in the niches, 
and the line of impenetration above is distinctly 
shown, whereas in some of the German drawings, 
if we may believe the engravings, the mouldi 

in similar cases are simply drawn as ending in 
nothing. 

The Society of Antiquaries have published also 
iu the “ Vetusta Monumenta” the drawing repre- 
senting the funeral of Abbot Islip. This very 
curious roll of vellum, which is now preserved in 
the Heralds’ College, is of great value both to the 





antiquary and to the architect, inasmuch as it 


| presents us with sundry views of the interior of 
| Westminster Abbey before the Reformation. The 
| lines are thin and the execution delicate. From 
it we learn what statues adorned the altar-screen, 


and what statues were placed above it. The dossel, 
ruled lines, like a modern drawing. No figures are | 


exactly the most curious part, is represented 


shown in the niches, and the rain-water is carried | as being covered up; but the brackets on the 
off by regular pipes, as in the present day.| pediment of the wonderful tomb of Amya de 


Curiously enough, similar leaden pipes are to be | 
found in those parts of the Cathedral of Beauvais | 


erected at the end of the fifteenth century; but 
in this latter case they are elaborately tinned with 
powderings of flewr-de-lys, &e. Although this 
drawing has a look of having been subject to a 
great deal of wear and tear, and looks just as if it 
had really been used by workmen, I am afraid 
that its general appearance has the look rather of 
the sixteenth than of the fifteenth century. 
Another drawing shows us the tower intended to 
have been erected close to the same building. As 
an architectural composition it is of no great 
value, having several stages, with a small window 
in each, and an octagonal buttress at each angle, 
which buttresses finish in spirelets. The draw- 
ing is executed in ruled black lines, and has 
a wash of blue colour, more or less deep, all over 
the building. The hollows of the mouldings are 
not blacked in, but etched, which is the next 
best thing, although rather a dangerous one; for 
a contractor on one occasion actually mistook the 
etched hollows in a drawing I gave him for dog- 
teeth, and estimated them as such. Of course, when 
the amount had to be deducted from the estimate, 
the dog-tooth ornament was not allowed too much 
for. I should mention that this drawing of the 
tower of King’s College is in perspective, although 
of a very unsatisfactory kind, for, among other 
things, the whole of the four spires find them- 
selves at the same level at the top of the drawing. 
Another design, of about the same period, is that 
for a gallery for Henry VIII.; this, likewise, is in 
perspective, and runs diagonally across the page. 
It is drawn with the free hand in black ink or 
pigment, but one or two of the longest lines have 
been ruled. It is likewise shaded up in black, 
and locally coloured with thin washes, like those I 
shall presently notice in Albert Durer’s works. It 
is a very careless drawing, and the style is a sort 
of bad Germanized Renaissance, with baluster 
columns, &c, 

A later drawing is contained in the same collec- 
tion, the date of which would probably bring us 
to Edward VI. or Mary. It is the facade of a 
house, almost in what is now called the Italian 
style, but with Renaissance details. The perspec- 
tive is very fair, the vanishing point being in the 
middle of the building, so as to show the project- 
ing wings and the external staircases in perspec- 
tive. The composition, also, is by no meaus 
deficient in picturesqueness; but we can hardly 
praise the colouring, which, with partial shading 
in black or gray, presents us with a bright body- 
colour cobalt roof, and bright vermillion case- 
ments to the windows. 

Before leaving the MS. Room of the British 
Museum, I must notice one or two drawings there 
deposited. The first is a design in perspective for 
a large and complicated tent. The plan may be 
described as like that of Canterbury and other 
cathedrals, viz,—a cross with two transverses. 
The drawing is made in black lines, is tinted up 
with brown, and the ornaments touched up with 
yellow. The book known as Aug. 3, Cotton, 
presents us with several other tents, and a re- 
naissance fountain, the latter also in perspective, 
and tinted up with black or grey. It is likewise 
valuable to the artist as presenting him with 


several very large coloured figures of the costume 
of the time of Henry VIII. 


Henry VL. which Henry VIL, who revered him 
a8 4 saint, had, it appears, intentions of erecting 
at Windsor. The execution, however, does not 


The third drawing is a design for the tomb of 








Valance are shown to have supported angels. 
Again, the blank wall space in the chapel over 
Islip’s Chantry, where now the waxwork is de- 
posited, had a large picture of the “Last Judg- 
ment ;” and another part of the roll presents us 
with the screens, now destroyed, which divided 
the chapels of the north transept from one another. 
Nothing can be much better than the drawing 
both of the architecture and of the figures in that 
roll. I may mention as another proof of the value 
of documentary evidence relating to the same 
building, that the manuscript life of St. Edward, 
written in the thirteenth century, shows us what 
figures were placed on the twisted columns at 
the western end of the Confessor’s tomb. It 
appears that they supported statues, and if we 
may believe the MS., coloured or enamelled statues 
of the king and St. John. 

I must now take you to the Print-room of the 
British Museum, to examine the drawings of two 
of the greatest artists the world has ever pro- 
duced, for we shall here find drawings made by 
the hands of both Albert Durer and —e 
both great in all the three arts, as I hope 
some day may be the case again with our pro- 
fession, This day, indeed, will not come in 
our lives, but still we must do our best to help 
on the good time, and instead of fame take 
the consciousness of having done our duty, as the 
reward of our exertions. First, of Albert Durer, 
for he closes one great period of art. In the Print- 
room is a very large square folio volume, nearly 
filled with drawings by this master ; at all events, 
they are attributed to him, although I have 
always had my doubts how ever Albert Durer, 
although aided by great industry and a scolding 
wife, could have got ag even one-half of the 
work attributed to him. His drawings are done 
in moderately thick lines, either with black or 
dark brown ink, and betray most certain traces of 
compass points, ruling-pens and bow pens. The 
first drawing I shall notice is the plan, looking 
down from above, of a most complicated fountain 
or pinnacle; there are pinnacles and pediments 
with an S-shaped plan, and, indeed, it resembles 
the almost impossible architecture that Israel Van 
Meekin designed on paper, and Adam Kraft 
executed in stone. 

There are a great many compass-holes in this 
drawing, as if it had been pricked off. It is most 
carefully done, and the sections of the mouldings 
have the beads turned in with the bow pen. The 
lines of operation, such as the centre lines, are 
simply scratched on the paper, as it does not ap- 
pear that they had means of erasing the lead lines. 
We shall see John Thorpe doing the same —— 
Another drawing represents a tomb, evident 
Italian, beneath a vault, supported upon four pil- 
lars, This drawing is done in black, and elaborately 
shaded with the same colour mixed with white: 
the lines are ruled. 

There are likewise designs for sundry pieces of 
jewellery. These are outlined in black or dark 
brown, and then very slightly coloured with light 
washes of colour, the raised parts being left 
white. One design would appear to represent 
a large vase or fountain of the most elaborate 
description. From it the various figures pour out 
streams of liquid, which, as it is coloured red in one 
case, I suspect to represent wine. There are two 
hands a little below the middle which hold out 
cups similar to those attached to the drinking- 
fountains of the present day, to receive the noble 
juice. Indeed, this design would make a most 
charming drinking-fountain if executed in copper 


and enamelled, or, indeed, even in stone, painted ; 
and I should be very much inclined to recommend 
it to the notice of the Drinking-fountains Asso- 
ciation, whose designs certainly, to say the least, 
afford some margin for improvement. But to 
return to Albert Durer. Three or four leaves of the 
book are occupied withacoloured design for baluster 
column covered with arabesques : the drawing is 
most vigorous, and the colouring leaves nothing to 
be desired. The other drawings are more remark- 
able as curiosities than as having relation to archi- 
tecture. Thus there is the figure drawn from the 
model which he afterwards used in his beautiful 
plate of Fortune. The original figure is covered 
over with squares drawn with a sharp point, evi- 
dently for reducing or enlarging it. At 143 
is a bird remarkably like the dodo, and further on 
a full-size elevation and plan of a shoe of the pe- 
riod,—a most valuable drawing for the writer on 
costume. Durer, in fact, appears to have had all 
the conveniences and appliances of modern times 
as regards his architectural drawing; but it is 
evident that his bow pen was none of the best, 
as his circles are the least neat parts of the draw- 


ings. 

Now for Michelangelo: the British Museum is 
not very rich in the architectural drawings of 
this master, yet it will probably be better to go 
through them as they are more accessible to the 
student than those in other collections would 
be. They are for the most part sketched on with 
common ink, which has now turned brown, with 
a common pen, and drawn right off by hand, the 
circles being put in anyhow. Some of them may 
probably have been first of all scratched in with 
Sanetal, but we have no traces of it : one of them, 
however, has evidently been inked in upon some- 
thing resembling chalk, or very black soft pencil. 
The drawings, even the details, are exceedingly 
rough, and if ever worked from, must have been 
drawn out on a board by a pupil, and afterwards 
corrected by the master. They consist of all sorts 
of subjects, windows, capitals, entablatures, Xc., 
but none of any great interest. The Musée 
Wicar, at Lille, is the place one must go to who 
wishes to see what the architectural drawings of 
Michelangelo are really like. It appears that Wicar 
got hold of a sketch-book of Michelangelo’s, very 
similar, in fact, to that of Willars de Honecourt, 
and it is this book, cut up, and framed and glazed, 
which constitutes one of the riches of the Lille 
Museum. The book contains architectural studies 
from the moderncontemporary edifices—from those 
of Bramante and Brunelleschi, studies from classic 
buildings, and his own compositions, including 
the facade of St. Lawrence, and the plan of the 
vestibule of the Laurentian Library ; and, lastly, 
directions for casting artillery. It is curious to 
compare this latter with the trebuchet of Willars, 
so excellently described and elucidated by Pro- 
fessor Willis. I find the following notes in my 
copy of the Wicar collection. These drawings are 
executed in brown ink, with the help ofa common 
straight-edge. There are no cross hatchings, 
and though the plans are tinted, they are done 
so in a very careless manner. Very often no 
straight- is used, and the lines are drawn in 
by hand. Lines are also often drawn with a blunt 
point on the paper. The same institution also 
contains the velum sketch or pattern book of 
Francia. As many of these compositions are very 
small, { by 1 inch, and as they have the appearance 
of having been done for nielli, it is not impro- 
bable to suppose that they were intended to 
serve him in his profession of goldsmith. One 
page contains ten Madonnas, each less than the 
other, the largest 1 square inch, and the least, 
$ of an inch by 3. There are also on the same 
page twenty-four portraits, eight of whom are 
Turks, besides several other subjects, such as 
children’s games, &c. 

This museum also contains a copy of the draw- 
ing attributed to Van Eyk, of which duplicates 
are to be found, if I remember rightly, both at 
Bruges, Cologne, and I almost think Antwerp. It 
represents a female seated in front of a tower 
holding a palm-branch and book ; the tower 1s 
octagonal or hexagonal, and in process of being 
built: it is drawn on paper and entirely by the pen 
except in some of the dark , where a little 
colour is dragged on to assist the lines ; there is no 
cross-hatching, but occasionally small dots are 
used to continue the lines 4 it is covered with 

uares, and I suspect it to be a copy. 

“We must now return to England. By the very 
great kindness of Mr. 8. Smirke, who put himself 
very much out of the way to oblige me, I have 
been enabled to examine the drawings by J. Thorpe 
now preserved in the Soane Museum. As sev 





of these drawings are already known by the fac- 
similes published by Mr. Richardson in his series 
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of Elizabethan architecture, it will not be necessary 
to enter into the subjects represented, and I shall 
only say a word or two upon the execution. 

Thorpe appears to have had all the advantages 
which we have in the present day, except that he 
could not rub out his pencil, or leaden point. Thus, 
the centre lines are therefore done with a blunt 
point. His plans are very seldom etched, although 
there are one or two that are so treated; among 
them, a very curious plan of Henry VII.’s chapel 
showing all the screens perfect, as well as the site 
of Edward VI.’s tomb in front of that of Henry 
VIL. which tomb was put up by one of his sisters 
and destroyed by the other. It is curious that I 
did not observe any cast shadows in the tinted 
elevations of Thorpe,* or, indeed, of any of those 
which I have been noticing ; it being reserved to us 
moderns to make our drawings at once ugly and 
scientific. With Thorpe we take leave of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and I here propose to close this small notice, 
merely calling attention to the very valuable and 
clever volume of drawings belonging to our library, 
containing a large number of sketches washed in in 
sepia and Indian ink, apparently designs for scenes. 
Although belonging to the most Rococo period, 
yet they display a power of invention and design 
which would do honour to any age; and we can 
only regret that such good men should have fallen 
on evil times. We also possess a little sketch by 
Sir C. Wren, done like those of Michelangelo, 
with the free hand, with common pen and ink. 
At the end of last century, and the beginning of 
the present, the fashion was to make drawings in 
fine lines, tinted with Indian ink. 

At the revival of Mediwval art a favourite way 
of sketching was to outline in pencil, and tint up 
with Indian ink or sepia. Most of Mr. Blore’s 
drawings are done in this manner, and are so sur- 
prisingly and minutely finished, that they give 
the idea of very clear photography. But before 
this the custom of offices was to make the draw- 
ings simply in thin lines, and then to back-line 
them,—a practice destructive of all breadth of 
effect, and absolutely perplexing to the eyes. 

The elder Pagin’s works are specimens of this 
style, which, I am happy to say, is nearly obsolete. 

The younger Pugin brought the first change to 
the system in his plates, where he, on the con- 
trary, made things look too well by his marvellous 
etching; indeed, there is a fizziness and an 
action in all his plates which you look in vain 
for in the real thing. The present system of 
etching up a drawing is an offshoot from this style, 
and is, I am afraid, open to very nearly the same 
objection. 

We have to thank competition committees for 
its use, who, forbidding the employment of colour, 
have obtained a much more seductive style of 
perspective ; for I think I would any day back a 
good etched drawing against a coloured one. 

But, of course, the success of a design in stone 
and mortar must depend upon the working draw- 
ings, for nobody sets out work. or chisels stones 
from perspectives; and it is in these that I hope 
to see good strong, thick, bold lines employed, so 
that we may get into the habit of leaving ont 
those prettinesses, which only cost money and 
spoil our designs. But, after all, no amount of 
architectural drawing would make a man an artist 
or an architect,—for they are one and the same 
thing,—unless he obtains a complete mastery of 
the human figure ; and I would earnestly suggest 
whether this Institute could not aid the attain- 
ment of this end by having evenings when a 
model should sit and a good artist be engaged to 
correct the drawings. When the profession gene- 
rally begin to draw the figure and make bold 
architectural drawings, and generally to think for 
themselves, instead of going to past ages and pre- 
cedents, we may then hope to have an Architecture. 





PROPOSED PUGIN MEMORIAL FUND. 


On the principle of allowing both sides in mat- 
ters of judgment to state ‘their views, we give 
place to the following letter, which has been 
addressed to the honorary secretary of the Fund, 
by Professor Donaldson :— 

“I am traly ashamed to have allowed your 
friendly notes respecting the Pugin Testimonial 
to remain so long unanswered, but I was in the 
country at the time the first arrived, and have been 
pretty constantly away from town ever since, and 
occupied in absorbing matters of business, so as 
not to have had the time to acknowledge them 
with the deliberation they deserved. I am much 
gratified by the proposal to be upon the com- 
mittee ; but, anxious as I have ever been to take 





* When I say cast shadows, I mean cast shadows 
sharply defined. There is often a cast shadow, bvt it is 
almost always shaded off. 


part in any project which had the sanction of an 
influential portion of my professional brethren, 
and the object of which might professedly be the 
promotion of our art, I feel that I must decline 
the honour you propose to me. It is proper and 
due to you and the earlier promoters of this testi- 
monial, that I should frankly state the grounds 
upon which I do so. 

I consider that Welby Pugin was a very dis- 
tinguished and earnest artist ; that he did much 
for our school ; that he freed it from the trammels 
of merely following in the course of Medizval 
art as it existed in this country ; and, by going to 
France and Germany, and seeking in the produc- 
tions of those countries fresh hints and sugges- 
tions, new sources of beauty, and novel combina- 
tions of form and decoration, he enlarged the 
sphere of conception, and produced works of high 
merit. We must also recognize in him an artist’s 
soul, filled with an enthusiastic zeal. Under this 
point of view I should heartily concur in a testi- 
monial, even although there already exist a most 
fitting one in the chapel at Ramsgate and the 
statue erected by the love and devotion of his 
admirers. But, amidst all the admirable quali- 
ties of Welby Pugin, there existed a narrow- 
|minded sectarian spirit. His love for art was 
| limited to a superstitious devotion and worship of 
| Mediwval or Gothic creations. He was intolerant 
| of every other class of xesthetic thought: he could 
| not bear any other style that might be supposed 
| to compete with it. He attempted to crush classic 
| architecture with a relentless and consequently 
ee : Pars : ser 
| with a very unfair spirit, as witness his ‘Con- 
| trasts.’ He reprobated its study, and considered 

its productions as intolerable nuisances. This ex- 
clusiveness was an unhappy feature in his character, 
'an obliquity of artistic perception. Now, this 
| obliquity it is sought to perpetuate by the me- 
|morial proposed in your letter for the establish- 
| ment of a travelling studentship, in confining its 
| purpose to examine and illustrate Medieval archi- 
| tecture, sculpture, and painting, in the United 
| Kingdom. This special form of the memorial is 
| founded upon an aspiration of his uttered many 
years ago. Since then Gothic art has been more 
| studied in this country than any other, and greater 
encouragement given to its followers than to those 
of the arts of any other period or style; anda 
| large portion of our leading men are those justly 
}eminent throughout Europe for their talents as 
| Mediwval architects. The limitation I conceive 
| to be most pernicious, for it fetters the taste and 
' narrows the judgment. The highest privilege of 
| the artistic mind should be its perfect liberty, and 
the student should be allowed to drink at every 
| fountain of inspiration. It creates the false idea 
of there being one point of view from which form, 
| sentiment, and expression can be alone properly 
| studied, and that out of it there can be no pro- 
priety of thought and conception. It confirms 
the notion, too sedulously inculcated already, of 
antagonism, contempt, and strife; whereas, the 
arts should offer a common platform of peace, 
harmony, love, and generous rivalry between the 
lovers of nature,—that is, those who seek by their 
works to transfer to their production the beauties, 
intellectual and physical, of the material world. 
It sows the seeds of permanent discord, and of a 
foregone conclusion. In my writings and my 
lectures I have studiously sought to do all honour 
to the glorious productions of the Medieval 
period, and to teach those under me to appreciate 
the beauties of art and science which abound in 
the wonderful edifices of Gothic architecture. In 
fact, my view of our art is a catholic and general 
one, and I cannot but regard with apprehension 
any movement tending to drive out of the field 
all styles but one. It would be as pernicious as, 
in painting, to select for exclusive distinction and 
honour pre-Raffaellism, and so to ignore those 
classes of historic art which Raffaelle himself, 
Michelangelo, Paul Veronese, Titian, the Caracci, 
and other great masters illustrated by their magic 
powers. 

Entertaining these views of the proposed Pugin 
testimonial, I should be stupid and cowardly if I 
shrank from expressing the objections I have to it 
in the true interests of architecture. 

Tuos. L. DonaLpson.” 

*,* It should be remembered that as the fund 
will be handed over for its application to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, by whom 
Architecture in its universal sense is to be main- 
tained and fostered, and who have already a fund 
to aid their medallists in pursuing their studies 
abroad, the Pugin Memorial Fund, for studies 
at home, will take its place as one of the means 
at the disposal of the Institute for the promotion 
of the study of architecture in all its develop- 
ments and varieties. 














THE PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL QUALI- 
FICATION FOR ARCHITECTS. 


BEFORE leaving my first inquiry for the second, 
—that is to say, the general principle of the Insti- 
tute proposal for its details,—it may be well to 
take up one point in transition, namely, whether 
the present seems to be the proper time for action. 
Is the condition of the profession suitable in 
respect of preparedness? Has the measure itself 
passed through a satisfactory preparatory course ? 
If the profession is not ready, the measure must 
wait. If the measure is not matured, the pro- 
fession must wait. 

As to the condition of the body of archi- 
tects, I am very hopeful that this may not be 
found unsatisfactory. Taking London alone, as 
the best criterion, we find about one thousand 
persons professing the craft, either as principals 
or salaried assistants. Make all allowance for 
irregulars: take away also those considerable 
classes of measuring surveyors and merely super- 
intending surveyors (“practical men” so called), 
who are perfectly respectable in everything but 
their assumption, needlessly I think, of the supe- 
rior name: eliminate also for the sake of argu- 
ment those (some of them amongst our most re- 
sponsible men of business) who profess and desire 
no other practice but that which arises out of 
dealings with property: there still remain, per- 
haps, three or four hundred gentlemen of good 
general education and social standing, together 
with a corresponding number of assistants, who 
are every one more or less competent to challenge 
the twofold test of a practical architect, namely, 
artistic design, and scientific construction. Now 
this is a goodly array of guild-brothers. Such a 
profession is entitled to public confidence: and it 
possesses it. Upon this basis of what is called 
respectability of practice, the present Institute 
has been established, and, by the exercise of the 
ballot for admission, has been successfully main- 
tained. The introduction of an educational 
standard, whenever this shall be brought about, 
is a superseding of the present standard of so- 
called respectability ; and we are now inquiring 
whether our organization is ripe for this advance, 
—whether our principles of craftsmanship are so 
far understood, not only by the few who are to 
lead, but by the many who are to support with 
their approval, as to be academically systematized 
for the more easy and thorough instruction of 
youth. This is matter for evidence ; but at pre- 
sent I am inclined to believe that the result of 
evidence would be in favour of action. 

If so, then what is the position of the measure 
before us as to maturity? I am afraid that 
some of our advisers, especially in the provinces, 
are under the impression that the proposal is 
entirely new and original, a sudden inspiration on 
the part of the last year’s Council. But whether 
sufficiently matured or not, it is more matured 
than this. The readers of the Builder will re- 
member, that for a good many years the question 
of educational reform has been kept steadily 
before the architectural public. In 1847, the 
demands of the students themselves for a better 
system of education led to the establishment of 
the well-known junior society, which still flou- 
rishes. Its object was to supply, for want of 
better, the means of mutual instruction. Several 
attempts have since been made to graft upon this 
institution something that should make it more 
academical, but without effect : certain proposals 
will also be remembered as having been offered to 
the Institute itself, with a similar view; still 
without effect. Again, not to speak of merely 
private suggestions, the establishment of a national 
Academy of Architecture has been publicly advo- 
cated in various shapes from the time of Mr. 
Bartholomew to the recent occasion, when the 
Institute took into serious consideration the posi- 
tion of architecture in the Royal Academy of 
Arts. Still, another endeavour dates from the 
publication by Mr. Tite, at the instigation of the 
junior society, of the famous Berlin curriculum. 
Such as these have been the chief stages of the 
movement. The last developed itself into what 
is called the “ Diploma question,” which fastened 
not only upon the professional mind, but upon 
the less accessible mind of the Institute, pro- 
voking long debate, until at length, discussion 
being “adjourned,” the disquieting question, 
judiciously perhaps, if not quite constitutionally, 
was gently extinguished by the Council: the 
adjourned discussion never was heard of again, 
like the ship that sailed on a Friday. 

The diploma question, as I argued last week, is 
based upon a radical error, the fallacy, namely, 
which would create a shadow signifying, before 
creating, the substance signified. The present 
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DESIGN FOR A MUSEUM SUGGESTED FOR WESTMINSTER. 


proposal is a great improvement upon this. 


It | best thing is to help to mark it out for those who 


provides the curriculum primarily, the diploma | happily have not to wish for younger days. 


secondarily. Whether even now it is well matured, 
must be carefully inquired into; but if the prin- 
ciple of the “diploma question ” is understood to 
be abandoned by the profession, and if the details 
of the present project will bear examination and 
amendinent, I hope nothing else will occur to 
make it appear that the educational movement is 
otherwise than ripe for action now. 

One more remark in passing. The organization 
of the Institute is such at present that no move- 
ment of any importance can hope for success unless 
it accords with the views of the council, so as in 
fact to be adopted as a council measure. There 
may be no positive harm in this, except that it is 
scarcely according to Hoyle; but at all events it 
renders it necessary that educational reform should 
become a council measure before it can be a 
successful one. To the credit of the council the 
‘diploma question” never was adopted by them: 
on the contrary, they ultimately promoted its 
extinguishment. To their credit still, now that 
they come forward as movers in the cause, they 
appear at once to take the higher and more 
proper ground. Thus we gain doubly. The 
cause possesses now the influence of our cabinet ; 
and that influence, moreover, is put upon the 
right track. 

Let me now proceed to a consideration of the 
scheme of the council as regards its details. If 
we should find it to be without fault it would 
be much more than in all the circumstances we 
are entitled to expect. If we find it to be capable 
of amendment let us be satisfied. This question of 
details is naturally divisible into two. What 
should we consider to be a complete system of 
instruction? How far is it possible or convenient 
to bring the agency of the Institute to bear 
upon it ? 

Perhaps every vocation amongst the so-called 
liberal professions has to be acquired in two 
forms, namely, practically, by means of assisting in 
the transactions of business ; and theoretically, by 
pursuing a course of public or private study. Of 
office pupilage I need say nothing: the other 
branch is the matter before us, 

The theoretical study requisite for the practice 
of the architectural profession is properly of two 
sections, the artistic and the scientific: under 
each of these categories I must necessarily be 
allowed to include much more than to some per- 
sons may at first be apparent. The artistic section 
of architectural education would embrace not only 
the delineation, design, and criticism of all that 
affects the fine-art of architecture directly, but a 
certain amount of knowledge of the subsidiary, 
supplementary, and even collateral fine-arts. The 
scientific section would embrace not merely what 
is called construction, but all physical science 
bearing upon matters of building, and the elements 
of mathematics to such extent as seems requisite 
for the application of these physics: here also we 
may include the principles of the whole province 
of plan and such special matters of physical 
science as bear upon this. The practice of the 

measuring-surveyor, to some extent, in the bear- 
ings of law and usage in reference to building, and 
various minor matters of basiness which are more 
or less importaut to be understood, although not 
essentially architectural, must form a supple- 
mentary section. A good general ¢ducation and 
an aptitude for draughtsmanship are of course 
essential preliminaries ; and with the help of these 
I am prepared to assert that a eomplete curriculum 
can readily be determined which shall bring the 
whole of what I have now hinted at within reach 
of an average mind,—plenty of work to do, but 
nothing to fear. I wish I were twenty years 
younger, and had such a course of training fairly 
marked out for me. This cannot be ; but the next 





I do not expect that the Institute can at once 
assume the control of a complete educational 
system. Indeed, I fully hold it to be prudent to 
creep before we run; and I clearly see that the 
introduction of an element such as this into our 
present organization must be a work of very care- 
ful and well-considered progress. But before the 
Institute is permitted to involve itself in any 
action whatever, the profession ought to take 
care to have this guarantee for success, amongst 
others, that the promoters of the measure exhibit 
a thorough knowledge of detail. Now, for this 
guarantee we can only look to their published 
programme. If this be well systematized, we 
have reason to be satisfied: if it is more or less 
vague and complicated, we have more or less 
reason to fear. 1 take it then verbatim. “ Pure 
and applied mathematics, land surveying, mensu- 
ration, geology, ordinary construction and mate- 
rials, drawing, the styles of architecture, the 
history of architecture, languages, and chemistry :” 
—this is for the elementary examination. “Such 
(subjects) as occur in professional practice with 
the general theories on which the detail of such 
practice is based; e.g., languages, architectural 
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MUSEUMS FOR THE METROPOLIS. 
SUGGESTED MUSEUM FOR WESTMINSTER. 

Tue plan we have engraved, made by Mr: 
William Bardwell, architect, was laid before the 
late Select Committee of the British Museum by 
Mr. Rigby Wason, who stated that fourteen acres 
of land in Victoria-street, Westminster, might be 
bought by the Government at 7,000/. per acre. 

The plan shows a continuous gallery on each 
floor, 1,780 feet in length by 50 feet in width, and 
has exits and entrances at each end on the ground 
floor. The total length of the building is 800 
feet; the length of the end galleries 155 feet ; the 
width of the area 30 feet. 








COURT OF LIEUTENANCY. 


A NEW commission of lieutenancy for the City 
of London has, by command of Her Majesty, just 
been issued. The following is the list of the new 
members named to supply existing vacancies :— 

Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Bart.; Edward Huggins, 
Esq.; Francis Burton Wire, Esq. ; Josiah Hale, Esq.; 
George Whiting, Esq. ; Joseph Sebag, Esq.; Henry Hill, 
Esq., F.S.A.; James Duke Hill, Esq.; Angus A. Croll, 
Esq.; 8. W. Silver, Esq.; J. W. Carter, Esq.; John 
Jones, Esq.; F. G. Moon, Esq.; Charles Kelson, Esq ; 
John Clark Lawrance, Esq.; A. J. Waterlow, Esq.; H.W. 
Vallance, Esq.; Lionel Lucas, Esq.; W. Tite, Esq., M.P., 

"RS. tg 


jurisprudence, the Building Act, sanitary require- | F.R 


ments, the history of architecture, the theory of 
the beautiful, the analysis of the styles of art, 
architectural composition, the literature of archi- 
tecture, the theory of the higher subjects of con- 
struction; eg., arches, bridges, and domes, the 
application of iron, &c.:’—this, with a farther 
development of the elementary list, is for the 
higher examination. I do not know exactly what 
may be the general impression produced by all 
this upon other minds ; but if I were to pretend to 
be myself left in any other condition than that of 
a respectable November fog, I should not be speak- 
ing candidly. It would be too much to say that 
the gentlemen who portrayed this panoramic 
sketch of architectural knowledge, were themselves 
hazy as to its interpretation ; but, before the pro- 
fession can rely upon them for carrying it into 
practical effect, it is only fair to ask that they 
should put it into the form of what they may 
consider to be a systematic scheme, in which the 
characteristics of irregularity and uncertainty may 
be kept at least within modest limits. For the 
essence of the scientific principle of instruction 
lies in system; and if our students are led to 


| think that the curriculum before them is not 


capable of being reduced to system, the result 
must be discouragement. 

It is true that the programme above recited is 
followed by a proposition, “that a curriculum be 
prepared and circulated, giving a general outline 
of subjects for examination ;” and here I am will- 
ing to understand it to be meant that in the 
“general outline of subjects,” we should have a 
specific and detailed guide to the course of study 
which is before given in general outline properly 
so calkd. But if the lesser and more brief 
system of generalities be slightly chaotic, what 
would the greater and more lengthy system of par- 
ticulars be? I therefore venture to suggest that 
before the question comes forward again for debate, 
the promoters should carefully reconsider their 
programme, and lay it out in an entirely new 
form ; otherwise I do not see how it can possibly 
become the basis of any intelligible understanding. 


. ° 








Soctan Ecrence Association. — The next 
annual congress will be in Dublin, in response to 
the invitation of the Royal Dublin Society, who 
have resolved “ That it be referred to the hono- 
rary officers to consider and report upon the steps 
necessary to be taken in order to secure the most 


' efficient reception of that body.” 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 

ENGINEERS are engaged in making the neces- 
sary surveys for plans to be deposited with 
Parliament in the ensuing session, for the 
construction of an underground railway, com- 
mencing at Regent-circus, Oxford-street, and 
terminating at the station of the Metropolitan 
Railway in Victoria-street, Holborn-bridge. The 
line will not,, under the principal thorough- 
fares, as does the railway now being constructed, 
but will take a route tothe south of Oxford-street 
and Holborn.—Another new railway project, 
which excites some interest in the City, is 
a scheme for directly connecting the Bank and 
Charing-cross. This connection is not sought to 
be obtained by any street railway such as that 
proposed by Mr. Train, but by means of locomotive 
railway, passengers to be conveyed from Charing- 
cross to the Bank in about six minutes, in trains 
running at intervals of five or ten minutes during 
the day. The proposed railway will connect the 
Charing-cross line directly with the City by means 
of a bridge across the Thames at a point where 
the river is at the narrowest, about midway be- 
tween Southwark and London bridges, and carry 
the line thence to the back of the Mansion House, 
or to Cannon-street. The distance from a point 
immediately behind St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, to Cannon-street, is only about 800 yards. 
This is said to be practically the whole length 
that will have to be constructed in order to bring 
the Bank and Charing-cross within five minutes 
of each other.— -A return has been issued by the 
Board of Trade, made up to the end of last year, 
showing the financial condition of the railways of 
the United Kingdom.. The total capital raised is 
stated at 334,362,928/. It ‘increases by several 
millions every year, part of the new capital being 
laid out in heavier rails, larger stations, and ad- 
ditional rolling steck, and the rest absorbed by 
new lines. The new lines opened in England last 
year were altogether greater in length than a 
railway from London to Durham, Lancaster, or 
Plymouth. The capital raised and spent by twelve 
companies exceeds 200,000,000/.: their ordinary 
share capital exceeds 100,000,000/., and three- 
fourths of it paid less than 5 per cent. in 1859; 
but 1860 is proving more auspicious. There 
appears to be an unusual number of notices of 
application to Parliament next session as to rail- 
way extensions, junctions, branches, and other 








lines of railway throughout the country. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY SAVINGS BANK, AND OFFICES OF THE FREE CHURCH, EDINBURGIL* 


Mr. DAVID COUSIN, Arcuirecr, [* See p. 745, ante. 
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THE GROSVENOR HOTEL. 


Ir is not a very hazardous conjecture that 
upwards of nine-tenths of the visitors to London 
arrive by railway, and that of these fully three- 
fourths are domiciled at hotels, inns, taverns, or 
coffee-houses. Every veteran traveller knows— 
and, more than that, feels—that properly to “take 
one’s ease at one’s inn,” it should not be far from 
the point of arrival and departure. As the train 
gradually pauses at country town after country 
town, the words “ Railway Hotel,” or “ Railway 
Inn,” are among the first to catch the eye; and, 
for the sake of proximity to the station, and 
saving trouble and expense in the transport and 
retransport of cumbersome luggage, the traveller 
will often cheerfully prefer inferior accommodation 
close at hand to superior accommodation at the 
same price farther off. It would almost seem 
that some perception of this fact prompted, until 
recently, the opening of the worst hotels and the 
dirtiest coffee-houses in close proximity to the 
metropolitan termini. The inquisitive and per- 
severing traveller may easily satisfy himself as to 
the former general state of miscellaneous accom- 
modation in such localities by wandering in the 
neighbourhood of the Waterloo-station until 
fatigued with carrying his carpet-bag. There he 
will perceive an archaic state of things still exist- 
ing in the present day; but elsewhere, except 
perhaps in the savage regions of Shoreditch, nous 
avons changé tout cela. Although excellent hotels 
have for some time been established near other 
stations—that, for instance, at London-bridge—it 
is only recently that the idea has occurred to 
enterprising minds to connect with the chief 
termini hotels equal to the demand of the traffic 
on the lines, adapted for the reception of the 
middle and the higher classes, and even more 
commensurate with the importance of London 
than the best “Railway Hotels” are with that 
of provincial towns. This conception, prosaic 
though it may be deemed by some, is one of those 
striking conceptions which distinctively mark the 
civilization of the age, so far as it is justly considered 
that judicious arrangements for bodily comfort 
and convenience are absolutely essential for healthy 
mental exertion and truly pleasurable enjoyment. 
But such colossal erections were beyond the means 
of single individuals. Public companies were 
formed, and soon the Paddington and the Great 
Northern hotels (not to mention the Westminster, 
as unconnected with a railway,) formed conspicu- 
ous and even palatial features in the varied archi- 
tecture of London. 

In the Victoria-road, Pimlico, and communi- 
cating directly with the platform of the Victoria 
terminus of the Brighton Railway, another monstre 
hotel is now in course of erection by the Grosvenor 
and West End Railway Terminus and Hotel Com- 
pany. This structure bids fair to dwarf even the 
lofty mansions of Belgravia, and to rival, in ex- 
tent, convenience, and lavish decoration, any of its 
predecessors. The plan is oblong, and presents 
two street frontages of the respective lengths of 
262 and 75 feet, the height to the highest part of 
the roof being 150 feet. Some brief particulars 
of the general arrangement and construction can 
scarcely fail to interest our readers; and, as the 
works progress, we shall recur to the subject. 

One of the most important points to be con- 
sidered in the planning of extensive edifices 
destined for the reception of successive relays of 
strangers is that the arrangement shall be so de- 
void of complication as to obviate, as much as 
possible, the visitor’s hesitation in finding the re- 
spective apartments. This difficulty appears to 
be fairly met in the Grosvenor Hotel. Our re- 
marks, it should be premised, apply, not merely 
to the actual state of the works, but to what is 
ultimately proposed. Immediately on passing the 
vestibule and entering the extensive hall, the bar 
presents itself on one side, and the porters’ room 
on the other, there being also, adjoining the latter, 
a lift kept constantly in readiness to convey 
travellers and their luggage to the upper floors. 
Beyond, from the centre of the hall, two wide 
and straight corridors lead, right and left, to 
private sitting and other rooms and offices, and 
are terminated, at one end, by a large dining-room 
for wedding and other parties, and a ladies’ coffee- 
room, and at the other, which may be considered 
as the bachelors’ end, by the gentlemen’s coffee- 
room, adjoining which, at the rear of the edifice, 
is asmoking-room. The latter are very spacious 
apartments, the coffee-room being 69 feet by 36 
feet, and the smoking-room 39 feet by 23 feet : 
both are 18 feet in height. At the end of the 
hall, facing the entrance, the principal staircase is 
placed; and two servants’ staircases are concealed 
on each side. Above, on the first floor, an open 


gallery extends round three sides of the hall, which 
is lighted from above; and the hotel is thus sepa- 
rated into two portions. The galleries on the 
right and left of the hall communicate directly 
with two corridors on each side, between which 
corridors principal staircases, forming somewhat 
novel features, are placed, the servants’ staircases 
before mentioned being carried up at the rear verti- 
cally from their original starting-places in the base- 
ment. It must be evident how greatly this dis- 
tinct division of the structure in halves tends to 
obviate confusion, alike in the service of the esta- 
blishment as in the visitor’s ideas of location. He 
has but to remember that he should turn to the 
right or left, and he is at home, or rather in the 
proper part of the hotel. 

There are seven stories above the ground floor, 
the two first containing suites of drawing, dining, 
and bedrooms, and other accommodation for sepa- 
rate families, the remaining floors being appro- 
priated chiefly for sleeping accommodation. In 
each wing a bath-room and room for attendants 
are provided on every upper floor, except the top- 
most one for the servants. Three internal areas 
light the corridors, staircases, and offices. 

The service department in the basement, which 
is amply lighted, is, as may be imagined, on an 
extensive scale. The kitchen is 38 by 36 feet, 
and the wine-cellars and coal-cellar are little infe- 
rior in area, the other rooms and offices,—bakery, 
pastry-room, plate-room, larders, stores, house- 
keeper’s room, servants’ hall, female servants’ 
room, visitors’ servants’ dining-room, engine and 
furnace house, &c.,—being also of proportionate 
dimensions. 

Altogether the hotel forms, as it were, almost a 
little town under one roof, the number of apart- 
ments, exclusive of various closets, &c., being close 
upon three hundred. 

The construction throughout is of a very sub- 
stantial description. On account of the loose cha- 
racter of the soil, and the immense weight to be 
placed upon it, 22,000 cubic yards of concrete were 
| used in the foundations. The concrete is 10 feet 
|in thickness throughout the whole space built 
| upon, the lower part of the bed, to the height of 
|3 feet, being formed of Portland cement and 

Thames ballast’ in the proportion of one of the 
| former to nine of the latter; but the ordinary 
concrete extends to the depth of about 35 feet 
| below the main walls. It has been deemed suffi- 
| cient to make only the approaches and corridors 
| fire-proof: these are paved with Portland stone on 
| brick arches, and the staircases are of the same 
| stone. The divisions of all the apartments are of 
| brickwork, to prevent the passage of sound and 
| fire, wood partitions being excluded. Stirling’s 
| patent toughened iron is adopted, and wrought 
| iron plate and box girders are introduced over the 
iron columns and in other places. The curves of the 
roofs are formed with three thicknesses of 14-inch 
deals, with rafters and ceiling joists notched on: 
thicknesses of deals are in other instances substi- 
tuted for solid beams. Lead is the covering ma- 
terial of the roofs, and a point often neglected is 
specially enforced, viz., turning the open sides or 
laps from the south-west, west, and south, wherever 
practicable. 

The hall, corridors, &c., are heated by means of 
hot water, the pipes being placed in channels 
formed with bricks on edge on the arches under 
the paving. The latter is rebated for continuous 
iron perforated plates of ornamental design, run- 
ning along both sides of the corridors and sur- 
rounding the hall. For the disposal of foul air, 
flues are led to a small shaft in connection with 
the furnace room, where a draught is created. 
The fireplaces are supplied with air by means of 
3-inch glazed stoneware tubes, jointed with Roman 
cement and communicating directly with the outer 
atmosphere by means of air bricks; and thus 
draughts in the rooms towards the fires are obvi- 
ated. The internal openings are at both sides of 
the fireplaces instead of below, and admit of regu- 
lation. 

The elevations are designed in a bold and vigor- 
ous style,—a modification of the Florentine-Italian, 
similar to the edifice at the junction of Chancery- 
lane and Fleet-street :* Bath and Portland stones, 
Portland cement mouldings, and Suffolk white 
bricks are the facing materials. The ground-floor 
street-fronts, of Bath stone, are arched and rusti- 
cated; and, extending from the respective key- 
stones, some of the largest swags in London will 
be carved. Above, the arched windows have 
pierced and foliated Bath stone hoods; and be- 
tween these, on the first floor, which has a con- 
tinuous balcony, are recessed circular medallions, 
to be filled with busts by Mr. Dayman. The roofs 











* Described and illustrated in vol. xiii. p. 989. 








are curved: that in the centre is flat on the top, 
and those at the ends rise to a considerable height, 
and are surmounted with cupolas. At the rear, 
the elevation, where it appears above the railway 
station, is similar in character to the principal 
front. 

Internally, the hall, corridors, and principal 
apartments will be elaborately decorated in plas- 
ter, Keene’s and Martin’s cements: several of the 
walls are to be covered with diapered work, and 
scagliola columns will be introduced. The chim- 
neypieces for the chief apartments will cost from 
30/. to 501. each. 

The site belongs to Mr. Kelk, by whom the 
works are being carried out from the designs of 
Mr. J. T. Knowles. Mr. W. Hemsley acts as 
clerk of the works, and Mr. W. Hern is the 
builder’s foreman. The estimated cost of the 
erection is, we understand, about 100,000/. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting, held on the 14th 
instant, Mr. James M. Hay in the chair, the hon. 
secretary reported that he had received a letter, 
enclosing two resolutions, which were passed at a 
meeting of the associate and student members in 
the previous week, first, “That a vote be taken 
as to the desirability of an architectural examina- 
tion of any kind.” For the examination, one; 
against, fourteen. Second resolution: “That we 
acquaint the members of the society with our 
decision, and request them to withdraw their late 
resolution of approval. Failing, a memorial to be 
forwarded’ to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to be signed by the associate students, 
and those architects who are against the move- 
ment; acquainting the Institute that they object 
to anything like an architectural examination 
being established.” A communication in answer 
to the resolution was requested to be sent before 
Friday. : 

The chairman observed that it was quite out of 
order to request the society to rescind a resolu- 
tion which had been passed after public notice 
had been given that the subject would be dis- 
cussed. The first resolution could be properly 
accepted as an expression of opinion, but the 
second was out of order. The duty of the asso- 
ciates and students was to have memorialized the 
society, and it would then have been a question 
with the society whether they would send the 
memorial to London as an expression of opinion. 

The memorial was discussed at some length; 
some of the members expressing an opinion that 
it was not courteously couched. Mr. Howard 
supported it, and said three professional members 
were dictating to the whole of the society. Mr. 
Boult said a statement in the memorial was not 
correct, and that he did not wonder, after the 
spirit they had shown, that the students and asso- 
ciates were afraid of an examination. Their minds 
were manifestly extremely inexact. 

Mr. Audsley explained that the resolution was 
not intended to convey any threat; but as it was 
viewed in that light he would, on behalf of his 
brother, withdraw the whole communication, and 
it could be re-written, and sent to the society at 
the next meeting. 

After some further conversation, the letter from 
the students and associates was withdrawn. 

PROPOSED UNION OF INSTITUTES. 

The hon. secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Oliver, secretary of the Northern Architectural 
Association, Newcastle, enclosing a resolution of 
that body, recognising the desirability of a gene- 
ral alliance of the institutions of architects, in 
order that combined action might be taken, if any 
question should arise affecting the interests of the 
profession. 

Mr. Boult proposed the following resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. Hay, and carried :— 
“ That the receipt of the communication from the 
Northern Architectural Association be acknow- 
ledged, and that the secretary be requested to say 
that the members of this society will be happy 
cordially to co-operate in the attainment of the 
proposed objects, so far as they may prove to be 
feasible; and that the letter be referred to the 
council of this society for their consideration and 
report, upon the best means of realising the pro- 
posals of the Northern Architectural Association.” 

It was announced that Mr. Milner had given a 
prize for the best design for a door for his safes, to 
be competed for by the students. 


THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The paper for the evening was “An historical 
and critical Review of the various Styles of Archi- 
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tecture that have been practised in the world 
from the dawn of art to the beginning of the 
present century,” illustrated by a coloured chart 
of the history of architecture; by Mr. Samuel 
Huggins. 


He commenced by saying, that though the secretary’s 
circular promised an independent paper illustrated by the 
chart, he had thought it best to reverse their relationship, 
and make the paper an illustration of the chart, which 
latter represented the origin and various successive 
transformations of the architecture of the Greeks, in- 
volving the rise, chronological sequence, relationship. 
&c., of the principal styles that have been practised from 
the dawn of art to the present time. It was embell'shed 
by various chronological tables,—one, of the great ruling 
powers ; another, of the principal architects ; a third, of 
the great typical edifices in each style; and a fourth, of 
great events having an influence on architecture, which 
latter he had found so numerous as to show that, if the 
history of architecture was not identical with the history 
of the world, it was at least an appendage to human 
history, and organically developed out of it. 

He began with the Egyptian style, the origin of which 
was lost in the night of time beyond the ken of historic 
record. To it belonged the oldest buildings on the face 
of the earth, irrespective of the Pyramids, which, though 
sublime objects, could scarcely be considered as architec- 
ture at all. Unlike the subsequent styles, which inva- 
riably manifested progress for a certain portion of their 
career, the course of Egyptian was one of decline, the 
oldest buildings being the greatest and purest in style. 
The Temple of Karnack was the oldest of temples, and 
perhaps the sublimest building ever reared by human 
hands. The Egyptian and Assyrian were the Adam and 
Eve of the architectural styles of the world. The Fgyp- 
tian gave to the Greek some of its most beautifal elements 
and sublime characteristics, and shadowed forth the 
Doric order, while the Assyrian suggested the Ionic. 

After describing the Assyrian style, which was chiefly 
illustrated by palaces, the remains of which had been, 
within the last few years, dug out of the earth, he went 
on to the Persian,—a style almost identical with the 
Assyrian, and which continued to flourish at Passargade 
and Persepolis, till the fall of the Achwemenian dynasty 
and conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great. 

The style of the early inhabitants of Greece was the 
Pelasgic, which, under the Dorians, was there mingled 
with Egyptian and Assyrian elements till it grew into the 
Hellenic, or true Greek, the first appearance of which was 
at Corinth, under the Cyselides, in a form almost as 
massive as that practised in the valley of the Nile. 


that was beautiful and poetic, Returning to the main 
stem of the history, he entered on the subject of the Gothic 
style. From rude attempts of the various tribes of barba- 
rians, who overthrew the Roman Empire, to imitate the 
edifices of ancient Rome in the erection of Christian 
churches, an entirely new system was originated, called 
Gothic, which for a while was all one nebulous chaotic 
mass. But in process of time it consolidated, branched 
out, and spread, with the faith which called it into exist- 
ence, into the different countries of Europe, where it ex- 
hibited local varieties according to the character and 
energies of the different races who adopted it. As the 
vernacular languages of modern Europe pushed them- 
selves through the Latin as the exponents in each 
particular country of the popular thought, soin like man- 
ner the Gothic styles of architecture made their exit 
from the Roman. Of these Gothic styles, the Lombard 
was the first that became formed into an independent 
style : the German was the next, which was the finest of 
the round Gothic styles, and the one most worthy to 
stand as the representative and typical style of the class. 
He described the career of Gothic in France, England, 
Spain, Belgium, Scotland, and Ireland, and traced them 
through all their different periods to the time when their 
course was arrested by the reformation and revival of 
Classical art and other causes. He meant no dis ge- 
ment to the Gothic system when he expressed his belief 
that it never could have come to us but through the 
artistic darkness and barbarism of the Middle Ages; for 
none but men who knew nothing of Classic canons of art, 
and on whom Greek and Roman tradition had no autho- 
rity, could have made so bold a departure from the archi- 
tectural style which at the time was all but universal, as 
the Lombards and other Gothic tribes made in the sixth 
and following centuries. Reverence for their great pre- 
decessors would never have suffered Roman artists to 
take sufficient liberties with the proportions of the Greek 
ordinance for the creation of a style so different in spirit 
and principle of composition as the Gothic. We were in- 
debted to an outburst of barbarism, in the fifth century, 
which destroyed the civilization of the ancient world, and 
plunged Europe for ages in mental gloom, for the greatest 
system of architecture that had arisen since the Greek ; 
and to the rise of a false prophet in the seventh, propa- 
gating his doctrines by the sword, and carrying desola- 
tion over the fairest countries of the globe, for another, 
which, if not so great, was still more elegant and refined. 
He went into a critical examination of various minor 
styles— Romanesque and mixed styles—such as the Sici. 
lian, Italian, Gothic, Moresco, Neapolitan, and others ; 
and then entered into an account of the revival of ancient 
architecture, the first dawn of which was in the thirteenth 
century, and traced the course of the modern Italian 





This originated the archaic age of Greek art, which was | 
followed by the more perfect age of Pericles. Of the | 
style, as it existed at this time, he would only | 
say, that every increase of knowledge went to confirm | 
the belief that it was the most pure, noble, and perfect 
architecture that ever existed—an architecture in which | 
the most intellect and refinement of feeling was em 
bodied, and that involved the subtlest graces and excel- 
lencies ever expressed in stone. The noblest example 
of the style—the Parthenon—embodied more intellectual 
beauty and zesthetic perfection of form and detail within 
the same compass than any other building in the world. 

The period at which such archiiecture was produced, 
both Classicist and Medizevalist must allow to be the 
most illustrious epoch to which we could point in the 
history of architecture. As might be expected, it was 
otherwise illustrated; and the genius of architecture 
did not reach to so distinguished an eminence unaccom- 
panied by her sister arts ; not only by sculpture and paint- 
ing, which were then in their zenith, but by poetry and 
“Divine philosophy.”” The Homeric period of the 
Grecian epic was long past, at the time in question, 
but it followed close upon that of Pindar and the Greek 
lyric muse; and it was contemporary with the glorious 
dramatic era of Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes; rendered still more illustrious by the 
pure doctrines and bright example of the greatest philo- 
sopher of antiquity, who was then living in Athens,— 
Socrates; while it heralded the philosophic age of Plato 
and Aristotle, and the no less brilliant era of Demosthenes 
and Isocrates. 

The two styles, Greek and Etruscan, flowed together 
to form the Roman, into the defence of which, against 
recent depreciation, he warmly entered. The Roman 
style, in the time of Augustus, its great period, was 
practised from the shores of the Atlantic to the Black 
Sea and Persian Guiph, and all round the Mediterranean, 
save Egypt. With the exception of the Egyptian, it 
was the only style of the civilized world; and, notwith- 
standing all that had been urged against it, he thought 
it was not unworthy of its great extent of practice. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, was Roman architecture as 
the Romans ured it; and neither the Greek nor the 
Etruscan alone could have embodied such a composition; 
and no Romanesque, in which the two styles were fused 
into one, in the manner it was said the Romans should 
have united the styles, could have attained to half its 
grandenr. 

After describing the style of the middle Persian Empire, 
which had an important bearing on subsequent styles, he 
entered on a description of the Christian career of archi- 
tecture. Under the influence of Christianity, its hatred 
of all associations of Pagani>m, and its new requirements, 
the Christian Romanesque was generated ; which style was 
no sooner formed than the Byzantine commenced its 
separation from it. The Byzantine style, as Hope says, 
originated in a wish on the part of the architects of Con- 
stantinople, after its separation from the Western Em- 
pire, of giving to the architecture of Christianity a form 
wholly different from that of Paganism. The Byzantine 
was the style of all nations of the Greek Church, or that 
remained of Christian in the East, and did not embrace 
the faith of Mahomet. After giving a full description 
of the style which, in course of time, became divided into 
several distinct branches, European Byzantine, Western 
Asiatic Byzantine, Armenian Byzantine, and Georgian, 

the latter coming down to near the present time, he went 
on to the Saracenic group of styles, which were developed 
out of the Byzantine, viz., the Persian, the Syrian, the 
Egyptian, the Spanish, or Moorish, and the Indian and 
Turkish ; of which styles he gave an interesting descrip- 
tion, characterising them as the most elegant and refined 
styles that have been anywhere practised, that had a 
great influence through the medium of the Crusaders on 
the decorative development of the Gothic. It was de- 

voutly to be hoped, for the sake of the general interest of 

architecture in the world, that the increased intercourse 
with Europe would not farther interfere with the practice 





of these styles, and prove an extinguisher of so much 


stream of art through the great period of the cingue cento 
to the present time. In conclusion, he said he should 
not have given so much attention to the subject but for 
the conviction that a knowledge of the development and 
history of styles was greatly assisting, if not absolutely 
necessary, to a right understanding of the principles of 
architecture, 


Thanks were voted to the reader, and the publi. 
cation of the paper and chart was suggested. 





MASTER AND WORKMEN, 
MESSRS. LUCAS AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Turk workmen, in Messrs. Lucas, Brothers’, 
employment, belonging to the volunteer corps, to 
the number of nearly ninety, were invited by their 
employers to dinner, along with their fellow work- 
men, and various personal friends of the em- 
ployers, on Tuesday in last week, in a temporary 
dining-hall, prepared in the yard of Messrs. 
Lucas’s works. 

Mr. Charles Lucas occupied the chair, supported 
right and left by Sir S. M. Peto, bart.; Major- 
general Sir R. Dacres, K.C.B., R.A.; Colonel 
Wingfield ; Colonel Hockley ; the Vicar of Lowes- 
toft, and various other gentlemen, both civil and 
military. 

We do not propose to give a report of the 
meeting, our purpose being chiefly to quote some 
remarks by Sir M. Peto on the interference of 
third parties between masters and men. On this 
subject, Sir Morton, while responding to his own 
name in a toast, remarked that, 

What he wanted to say to them was this,— ever let 
any one come between them and their masters. He did 
not wish to tread on tender ground, but he had very hard 
things said of him in London,—a great many things that 
he did not think he deserved. Bnt it was because he be- 
lieved he was the workman's best friend in telling the 
truth on all occasions, that he now said, if they let any one 
come between them and their masters, that confidence, 
which was something like the love cf a husband and wife, 
would be destroyed,—the bloom would be taken from the 
fruit, and great injury would result. The reason they had 
got on so well with their masters, the 1eason that they 
had all been so happy together, was that they had no 
strangers in Lowestoft stirring up mischief between them. 
He ony oe them, as one of their best friends, to continue 
in this happy path; because he believed from the bottom 
of his heart that they it continue in it, for he knew 
their worthy chairman and his brother so well as to say 
they would ever prize in their workmen that feeling which 
he had said began with the troublesome complaint [the 
jack-plane fever] he had referred to, and would be anxious 
to see them working their way upwards on the ladder. 
They wanted to see their workmen stepping the ladder 
as well as themselves, but they wanted to have the plea- 
sure of stepping it with them apart from the interference 
of others. 

_ The workmen present, it appears, were quite of 
Sir Morton’s opinion, and have very strongly ex- 
pressed their intention to follow his advice. 

_ We may also quote a few farther remarks b 
Sir M. Peto on the question of workmen’s dwell- 
ings. In proposing the name of Mr. Lucas and 
his brother for a toast, he said,— 

His friends were paying in the town of Lowestoft an 
annual amount of wages approximating closely on 











40,0007, What did that do ina town like this, dispensed 
yearly? The amount of good it did in all its various 
modifications was scarcely to be credited. In the first 
place it kept every person employed by the firm, and most 
cf them were the centres of families. They had their 
houses which they had the pleasure of knowing were 
very different from the houses of workmen in London, 
He believed the great drawback to workmen in London 
was the want of suitable houses. He did not know how 
this question was to be met: it was one that presented 
itself alike to the workmen of London and Paris. How. 
ever, that difficulty did not exist here. 

The Chairman, in responding to this toast, took 
occasion to refer to Sir M. Peto’s remarks as to 
the relationship between masters and workmen, 
and as to their own excellent understanding with 
their workmen, and the good fruits to all con- 
cerned. 

He saw around him, he said, large numbers who had 
been in his and his brother’s employ for thirteen years, 
and they had had the same number of men in their employ 
upwards of ten years, and who had never yet had to work 
an hour’s short time. On the contrary, those who liked 
to do so had invariably worked overtime ; and the leading 
men would bear out the fact that they had felt it their 
duty at times to take works at a loss in order to keep 
their old hands on. He did not wish them to believe that 
their trade had been a loss; but, on the contrary, it had 
been a profit beyond anything they could have antici- 
pated. It wastheir desire, from the commencement, to 
become one of the first firms in London ; and he thought 
he might say, without egotism, that they had become 
so. He could not express to them too strongly how 
much his brother and himself were indebted to their 
workmen for this result. There was one most delicate 
subject he should have touched on, but Sir Morton Peto 
had touched on it much better than he could do. If there 
was anything between them and their employers, he 
would ask them to say what it was, and not to bring in 
athird party. He did not wish them to be shackled to 
him or any one else; but he wished them to use their 
own judgment, and to do what they thought right. If 
they did this, they might depend on it that they would 
— their self-respect, and gain the respect of all around 

em. 

On the subject of the mental and industrial 
education of the workmen’s children, the Chairman 
also said,— 

He believed there was no place in the world where a 
man could more easily obtain education for his children 
than in Lowestoft. He could only say to his workmen, 
when their children had been educated, and were ina 
measure off their hands, they (Messrs. Lacas) would be 
happy to take any of them, and apprentice them in any 
branch of the trade in which their parents might feel dis- 
posed to place them. They not only desired to do that 
free of cost, but they should also feel it their duty to pay 
them such wages as would relieve their parents from the 
great care they must necessarily have in supporting 
them. 

“The Architects and the Profession” was a 
toast proposed by Sir M. Peto, coupled with 
the name of Mr. John Thomas, who was present. 
Of Mr. Thomas the speaker remarked that the 
first time he had the pleasure of seeing that gen- 
tleman, he was on a ladder, carving a lion’s 
head on the front of a shop at Birmingham. 
The next time he saw him he was carving various 
graceful figures, with great effect, in St. Edward’s 
Grammar School, Birmingham. Subsequently 
Mr. Thomas executed some works for himself; and 
on his (Sir Morton’s) being, with his late partner, 
employed by the Government to erect the new 
Houses of Parliament, his friend Mr. Thomas took 
the whole of the sculpture connected with those 
edifices. He was now so much employed by the 
Queen and Prince Consort, that it was a matter 
of difficulty for him to get the necessary time for 
the rest of his work. Mr. Thomas had been able 
to do this, and surely there was the same path 
open to every one in this room. It was a happi- 
ness experienced by Englishmen that any man 
who had talent might have the opportunity, by 
perseverance and determination, of achieving 
similar success. s 

It was stated by Lieut. Lucas, in proposing 
“ Prosperity to the Town of Lowestoft,” that he 
himself remembered when the population was only 
3,500 or 4,000, whefeas now he believed it to be 
upwards of 10,000, a fact which spoke volumes. 





THE PHILHARMONIC HALL, ISLINGTON. 


On the eastern side of the Islington high road, 
close to the turnpike, and not far from “‘Ihe 
Angel,” a ruinous house in front and an ungainly 
brick building seen at the end of a gateway at 
the side have long disfigured the spot. Under 
the direction of Messrs. Finch Hill & Paraire, 
architects, Messrs. Holland & Hannen have trans- 
formed these premises, for Messrs. Sanders & 
Lacey, the proprietors, into a bandsome music- 
hall, with approaches, bowling-alleys, and billiard- 
room. The principal entrance leading to the great 
hall is wide and commodious, and 40 feet long, 
at the end of which is the principal staircase, con- 
sisting of three flights, the centre leading down 
to the area of the hall: the two others lead to 
the balcony. Descending the centre stairs we 
reach the corridor, which is 100 feet long and 13 





feet wide. It is divided into four bays by project- 
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ing columns, supporting semicircular arches. On 
the left of the passage are the billiard-rooms and 
American bowling-alleys: on the right is the 
music-hall, a well-proportioned room, measuring 
100 feet long, by 43 feet wide, and 40 feet high. 
The balcony at the sides of the hall is arranged 
for two, and that at the end for five rows of seats, 
with a promenade behind. Above the form of the 
orchestra are private boxes, eight in number. The 
walls of the hall are divided into bays by pilasters, 
on the face of which are life-sized caryatides, sup- 
porting square blocks, round which breaks the 
entablature. The ceiling is divided into panels 
by bands formed by an open fretwork, which 
affords means of escape for the heated air. The 
orchestra is of asemicircular form, and is enriched 
by sculpture, gilding, and other decorations. All 
the interior decorations, in carton pierre and 
papier maché, including all the ornamental work 
in relief, were executed by Messrs. White & 
Parlby ; the gaseliers by Messrs. Jones; and the 
ironwork was by Mr. G. Barrett. 





NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
TION. 
Tue quarterly meeting of this Association was 


ASSOCIA- 


held on the 20th instant, in the Old Castle, New- | 


castle-upon-Tyne, Mr. Green, vice-president, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Oliver, the hon. secretary, read a letter 
from the secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, acknowledging the receipt of 
resolutions in favour of a diploma, passed at a pre- 
vious meeting of the Association. Letters were 
also read from the Royal Institute of Scotland 
and the Birmingham Architectural Society, stating 
that the proposal for establishing an Architectural 


Alliance of the different societies throughout the | 


country would be laid before the members of the 
socicties named. 

Mr. Watson then read an interesting paper on 
“The Practice of Architecture.” 





BEMARKABLE GAS EXPLOSION, 
On Saturday last an explosion of gas took place 


in a small house, No. 1, Elizabeth-place, Wands- | 
worth, which blew up the walls, and has neces- | 


sitated the entire rebuilding of the house. It is 


stated that, through defective pipes, the gas had | 


accumulated beneath the lowest floor in the front 
of the house. 
back room, where the floor remained uninjured, 
and they contrived to escape. The furniture in the 
house was blown to pieces. It is remarkable that 
a man and his wife, who were in the adjoining 
house, and were slightly injured, did not hear any 
explosion, though the neighbourhood were alarmed 
by it far and near, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Godalming (Surrey).—The district church of 
Farncombe, near Godalming, has lately undergone 
enlargement and renewal, and has been re-opened. 
A north aisle has been added, corresponding with 
the other parts of the church. Two hundred 
additional sittings are provided, and a gallery has 
been erected for the use of the school children. 
All the windows of the church have been filled in 
with stained glass, supplied by Messrs. Powell & 
Son, of London. . The architect was Mr. Scott; 
and the contractors were Messrs. Jackson, Shaw, 
& Co. 

Batheaston (Somerset).— The chancel of this 
church has been rebuilt by the vicar, the Rev. T. 
P. Rogers, and re-opened. The stone work has 
been executed by Mr. Newman, of Bathford ; and 
the wood work by Mr. Silver, of Maidenhead ; 
whilst the carving was done by Mr. Earp, of 
London. The floor of the chancel is inlaid with | 
encaustic tiles, by Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine ; 
and in the south-east is a memorial window to the 
first wife of the vicar, executed by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell. The chancel bas been rebuilt under the | 
direction of Mr. F. Preedy, of London, architect. 
In the rebuilding, the old stone work has been, as 
far as practicable, re-used; but. being of two dis- 
tinct periods, the architect has adapted the Earlier 
or Geometrical Decorated style. The Debased flat 
roof has been replaced by an open trussed roof of 
the same height and pitch as the original one, 
covered with the stone slate of the neighboyrhood. 
The ultra-high pews have given place to low oak 
open benches. The bench-ends and other parts 
in wood and stone work display a considerable 
amount of foliage and figure carving, and Messrs. 
Hardman & Co. have supplied a corona of brass. 

Leicester.—A new clock for St. Mary’s Church 


by Mr. Joshua Underwood, with the concurrence 
and assistance of the vicar and churchwardens. It 
will strike the hours and chime the quarters on four 
bells, with a varied musical chime for each of the 
three quarters,and hour. It will have three dials, of 
6 feet 6 inches diameter. The minute hands will 
move over each division at once instead of gradu- 
ally, and enable the public to ascertain the time 
from the street, within a second, without waiting 
to hear the clock strike. Frame, 260 lbs.; wheels, 
barrels, and other brass works, 240 lbs.; moving 
weight of quarter-jack, 728lbs.; hour weight, 
501 lbs.; going-weight, 100]bs.; total weight 
without dials and hands, 1,829 lbs. The clock, 





A woman and children were in the | 


| As an instance of a good change, we make a 





is to be erected by public subscription, promoted 


says the Leicester Advertiser, will embody the 
| several improvements of Mr. Loseby’s patent, and 
| the works have been arranged throughout on the 
|same model as he would employ for larger clocks 
than any yet constructed in Europe. 

_  Wearrington.— The parish church has been 
altered in the interior. The pews have been done 
jaway with, and nearly the whole area of the 
| church thrown open, with free seats, to the people. 
|The restoration of the tower and spire will 
| be commenced as soon as funds can be obtained 
| for the purpose, under the direction of the Messrs. 
Francis, architects, London. 





| FAILURE OF A POWDER MAGAZINE, 
| WOOLWICH. 


| Wen we mentioned, in October last, that a 
settlement had occurred in a magazine under 
construction in Woolwich Marsh, the contractor 
| wrote for the name of our informant, and denied 
| the truth of the assertion in so unqualified a man- 
jner, that we at once expressed ourselves willing 
| to accept his assurance. It would seem, never- 
theless, that we were correct, and the failure is 
}now common talk. Thus we find the following in 
| more than one of the London papers :— 

| ‘* Reference having been made a few weeks ago to an 
alarming cleft which had made its appearance in one of 
the exterior walls of the newly-constructed magazine at 
| Woolwich, the statement was boldly contradicted * by 
authority,’ in some of the public journals; and, witha 
| view of smothering all possible proof of the fact, the gap 
| was cleverly plastered over, and temporarily obscured by 
| what is cfficially termed ‘ cloaking the matter.’ In spite, 
however, of every precaution, the evidence very soon 
| became again quite apparent, when suddenly the piers 
supporting the groins gave way, and the ponderous iron 
raiters, thickly inlaid with concrete and shingle, and 
covered with asphalte, composing the flat roof, together 
| with the supporting brick wall underneath, now form a 
mass of ruins. From the present state of the structure 
throughout, it is apprehended that other portions may in 
all probability be insecure. The police are therefore 
strictly charged to warn visitors of the danger of their 
approach. The building is stated to have cost 7,500/., 
anda discussion is likely to ensue as to the individual 
liability, the building having been constructed by con- 
tract from a draught furnished by the Royal Engineer 
department of the royal! arsenal.” 


| The contractor will probably think it becoming 

to explain the matter. We had no desire to 
attribute blame, but we have a desire to defend 
the correctness of our statements. 





TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO A NATIONAL 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

In this country the schoolmaster has been too | 
little considered. In ninety-nine cases out of a| 
hundred he has been allowed to pursue his | 
laborious, tedious, and often thankless office with | 
but little notice. 

In many cases the salary of the schoolmaster | 


‘and schoolmistress is not so much as that allowed | 


to the agricultural labourer or the meanest | 
mechanic; and yet what powerful workers are | 
these men and women in connection with the | 
welfare of the state! Of late a somewhat better | 
spirit has been exhibited. It must be admitted | 
that the schoolmasters and female teachers of the 
National Schools have, as a class, vastly improved. 


note of the death of Mr. Jessop, which took place 
a short time ago, after he had been master of the 
All Saints’ National (boys’) School, Islington, for 
a period of six or seven years. During that period, 
he in a most conscientious manner performed his 
duty. In spite of delicate health, this gentleman } 
continued his exertions until he was stricken down 
in the midst of his scholars by the bursting of a 
blood-vessel. The body was borne to the district 
eburch, followed by a long procession of mournful 
scholars, teachers, and friends: the church was 
crowded in all parts: the incumbent read the 
funeral service ; and, amid the sobs of the assembly, 
delivered a warm and well-merited eulogium on 
the deceased. After this the mourners proceeded 
to one of the northern suburban cemeteries; and 
we noticed that as it passed along the Caledonian- 


were closed, and the window-blinds of the houses 
drawn as in the time of mourning fora near friend. 
Such marks of respect are gratifying to survivors, 
and will act as a stimulus to other schoolmasters 
rightly to perform their great mission. 





TIMBER BRIDGE, BRITISH HONDURAS. 


A TIMBER BRIDGE has been recently erected in 
the settlement of British Honduras, over the 
river Belize. It had been contemplated some 
years to erect a bridge of one span over the river 
(for which designs had been made); but, from the 
lowness of its banks, and the difficulty of making 
raised approaches, without interfering greatly with 
private property, the local government determined 
to adopt one of three arches, designed by the 
Colonial engineer, Mr. Baylis. The sum voted by 
the House of Assembly was 25,000 dollars, but 
the present bridge has been erected for 13,754 








road nearly all the shops of the tradesmen 


dollars. There is some novelty in the design: the 
jcentre bay is 50 feet in span; each of the side 
bays, 40 feet, and with slight rise, the angles 
| formed by the struts and straining beams being 
_less than is usual in such structures. The road- 
way is 20 feet wide. The bridge is built of tim- 
ber little known in this country, viz.—Sapodilla 
wood, which is a close-grained, dense, hard wood, 
and weighs about 75 lbs. to the cubic foot. It 
grows abundantly in the vast forests of this re- 
gion, and balks may be had 30 or 40 feet in 
length, that will square 12 to 14 inches, and cost 
in scantling, 2s. per cubic foot. 

The old bridge, which was a beam bridge, rest- 
ing on piles, was built of the same description of 
wood, and had been in existence upwards of forty 
years. Some of the timber, particularly parts of 
ithe piles, was sound and good on its removal, 
although it is a most trying climate for timber. 

The piles of the piers of the new bridge were 
cased or sheathed with toughened cast-iron, which 
was fixed on and bolted to the piles, and these 
were driven into the bed of the river, and on the 
front of the abutments, after the sheathing had 
been put on. These effectually exclude the worm, 
as well as add stability to the structure. 

The contract was obtained, and the work car- 
ried out by Mr. Connor (formerly of London), 
after an open competition. The other competitors 
were Mr. Lord, whose tender was 18,000 dollars, 
and Mr. Utar, 17,000 dollars. 








EXHIBITION OF IRONMONGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Ironmongers’ Association, of whose imeet- 
| ings our readers have at times heard, have opened 
jan exhibition for a few days (at 764, High 
| Holborn) of inventions and specimens connected 
|with the trade. Although it does not contain 
| many things actually new, it deserves the atten- 
|tion of ironmongers and others who desire to see 
| what is being done. Gibbons’s knobs, wire-blinds, 





j}some Sheffield wares, Bulmer’s gas-stove for 


| bookbinders, Waller’s patent stove, in which the 
| fire-brick sides can be brought closer together, so 
/as to reduce the fire, and the American brushes, 
are amongst the noticeable items. Messrs. Ken- 
nard, also, send some fair iron castings. 





EMPLOYERS AND ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,—A. employs an architect to build a church, 
which is opened say two and a half years, though 
unfinished as to pulpit and ornamental chiselling. 
B. is a sculptor who has done some little work for 
this church. A. happens to obtain possession of a 
statue of B.’s work which he finds in another 
county, and, wishing to mount it on a pedestal or 
column in the church in question, he writes to B., 
asking for a design, describing, as well as he can, 
the kind of church, to which he has sent, through 
the architect, what he had already done for it. 
B., however, writes back that diffidence with 
respect to the architect prevents his giving such 
design. 

May I ask you if such is usual? If so, it 
seems to me to monopolize every cut of a chisel or 
piece of glass ina church into the hands of the 
architect who began the church, thus preventing 
the payer for the church “ picking up ” what may 
strike his fancy elsewhere, er perhaps from en- 
couraging some young artist from whom he may 
wish to order some little work. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

*,* B.’s reply was correct and praiseworthy. 
Nevertheless, the employer can, of course, employ 
whom he will; good taste and good feeling alone 


controlling him, 
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THE BUILDER. 





CONSTRUCTION OF FLAT ROOFS. 


I HAVE noticed in your paper on several occa- 
sious lately notes relative to various modes of cover- 
ing fiat roofs with other materials than lead. If 
you can find room for the following particulars of 
a form of construction I have adopted, and which 
has now been executed about twelve months 
without any appearance of failure, they may be of 
use to some of your readers. The space covered is 
a dining-room ceiling, the joists of which are about 
19 feet clear bearing, 9 by 3 inches, and 10 inches 
apart, with two rows of trussed bridging to make 
them perfectly rigid. About 2 inches above the 
underside of joists ribs are nailed to the sides, for 
the purpose of receiving j-inch boards: on these 
rough boards the spaces between joists are filled 
in with sawdust to deaden sound: on the top of 
joists rebated 14 boards are laid : these are covered 
with Croggon’s asphalted felt, and upon this felt 
9-inch Staffordshire tiles are laid, with painted 
edges and jointed in oil putty. It is important 
that the surface of each tile be perfectly level, or, 
rather, flat, so as not to hold water. This roof is 
in a very exposed situation, and it is used for 
walking upon and for plants, &c. Upon calculat- 
ing the cost of the labour and materials used in 
lieu of lead, it is a little more than half that of 
5 lbs. milled lead. A fall of 2 inches to 10 feet is 
given. T. Mexcer, Architect. 


*.* Such a mode of construction cannot be 
generally recommended, the risk of failure being 
considerable. 





WANTED! SOME CHEAP AND ORNAMEN.- 
TAL WOVEN STUFF FOR CEILINGS OF 
ROOMS, 

Ir your excellent paper, so widely spread 
among skilful manufacturers, will call their atten- 
tion to this short note, I think that, with the 
many different kinds of raw natural material for 
cheap and thick cloth and matting, now brought 
to England from all parts of the world, some in- 
genious man will find a way to make ceiling covers, 
in place of the present ancient and barbarous 
lath and plaster; and that, like carpets on the 
floor, it will be put on in one piece, same size as 
the ceiling, and fastened to the joists by screws, 
with ornamental star-like heads; also which 
covers can be made thick, so as quite to deaden 
the sound of feet walking in the room overhead ; 
also which can be taken down and cleaned, and 
put up again with little trouble; also on which 
agreeable skies, or patterns, in panels, in the 
Italian fashion, can be stamped or painted. 

Surely some such kind of ceiling cover is 
wanted in many classes of rooms, and is likely to 
make the fortune of its inventor, and is therefore 
worth some trouble. J. G. V. Portzr. 





EXPLOSION AT ST. MARY’S, OXFORD, 


A RzpoRT on the cause of the recent explosion 
in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, by Mr. Siemens, of 
Loudon, attributes it to gas accumulated under 
the flooring, where a workman had thrown down a 
burning match. The gas-main had been broken 
while laying pipes for the hot-water apparatus. 





Sir,—In your last week’s edition there was a 
short account of the accident at St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford. 

As I happened to be at Oxford last week, I 
think it right to send you word that, from what 
T saw and learnt on the spot, —viz., the facts of the 
boiler not burst; the hot-water pipes broken | 
straight across, as from an external blow ; the gas- | 
pipes old and honeycombed, and an overwhelming | 
smell of gas previous to the accident; a light used | 
by the gasfitters previous to the accident; the 
extensive character of the explosion, all the win- 
dows in the church being blown out, and the loud 
report ;—the conclusion is inevitable that Mr. 
Rosser’s low-pressure heating apparatus had no- 
thing whatever to do with it, but that it was an 
ordinary gas or fire-damp explosion. 

F. C, Penrose. 





ROADWAY AT KING’S CROSS, 

Six,—Allow me, through the medium of your paper, 
to call attention to the boon the Board of Works might 
confer upon the public by making 2 road across the new 
railway at King’s-crose, opposite the Caledonian-road, 
thus making a direct way from the Gray’s-Inn-road, and 
saving the present detour. The expense would bea mere 
trifle now all the houses are down; and, as anything im- 
proving the neighbourhood must be beneficial to the rail- 
way company, one would fancy they would gladly assist. 
To the market people it would be a very great benefit. 

W. S.A. 


—— 7 


| * weekly accounts,” must be read ‘*‘ weekly accounts of 


THE AWARD, RE MYERS PV. SARL & SONS, 
COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH (TUESDAY). 


Before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hill, and the Hon. Mr. Justice Blackburn. 


An action was brought by Messrs. Myers, of York-road, 
builders, against Messrs. Sarl & Sons, silversmiths, of 
Cornhill. By arrangement, the action was referred to 
Master Norton, one of the Masters of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, who, after hearing evidence of most 
voluminous extent, made his award in favour of the 
plaintiffs ; but, at the request of the defendants, left it to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench to say whether the arbi- 
trator was right in receiving parol evidence to explain 
a certain phrase (“ weekly accounts,’’) in the contract. 
The defendants, however, also moved the Court to have 
the whole matter referred back to the arbitrator for 
re-consideration. 

Mr. Bovill, Q.C. (with him Mr. Tompson Chitty) now 
showed cause against the rule, and was also heard in sup- 
port of the finding of the arbitrator. He said that the 
question raised in this case was whether the phrase 
“* weekly accounts,” in the contract, was a term of art. 
The objection raised by the defendants was, that no suffi- 
cient weekly accounts had been delivered by the plaintiffs. 
The question then was, whether evidence was admissible 
to show that the words were a term of art. The award 
found that they were a term of art, and that the accounts 
delivered were within the contract. The questions sub- 
mitted for the opinion of the court were, first, was I right 
in admitting parole testimony to show the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ weekly acconnts,’’ as used in the contract; and, 
secondly, was it an ambiguity. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn said he did not find any 
ambiguity in the award. He understood the question 
was, was this a term of art; and, secondly, if it was, was 
it capable of being exp'ained by parole testimony. The 
moment you had ascertained that the words were not to 
be taken in their ordinary, every-day sense, but in an 
artificial sense, then you have a right to receive parole 
evidence. Was there any doubt about these words being 
a term of art ? 

Mr. Lush, Q.C. (for the defendants’, said the question 
was, whether the arbitrator was right in admitting parol 
evidence to explain the meaning of a written contract. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn said that would depend 
upon whether the words were clothed with a peculiar sig- 
nification. 

Mr. Lush said that weekly accounts were to be ren- 
dered by the parties of the first part to the contract to the 
work done thereunder, and the evidence proved that 
accounts of only half the work done were delivered. He, 
therefore, said it was in derogation of the contract which 
was ‘‘to deliver weekly accounts of the work done.” 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn said the fallacy seemed to 

be in supposing that the words used had a signification 
antagonistic to thecontract, The parties meant them in 
a different sense—in a sense different to their ordinary 
signification. If not so it was a very different matter. 
Mr. Lush said the whole question was, whether, looking 
to the terms of this contract, the arbitrator was right in 
receiving evidence at all. 
Master Norton explained, for the information of the 
court, that it was contended that the plaintiffs could not 
recover a large sum for additional works, because they had 
not delivered ‘‘ weekly aceounts.’’ It was contended for 
the plaintiffs that they did give ‘‘ weekly accounts,”’ and 
accounts were produced. The defendants then said those 
accounts were not “‘ weekly accounts” and were not 
sufficient for the purpose, and it wascontended I should hold 
they were not ‘ weekly accounts.” It was then proposed 
to show me that the accounts produced were ‘‘ weekly 
accounts”’ used in the trade, ead from thirty to thirty-five 
architects were called, of the highest eminence, who were 
all unanimous upon the subject. He called their atten- 
tion to the accounts and asked if they weresuch “ weekly 
accounts” as satisfied the exigency of the contract. It 
was unanimously held that ‘weekly accounts’’ was a 
term of art; and being such, the question was, were the 
terms of the contract satisfied ? 


[Nov. 24, 1860, 


arbitrator was perfectly correct in point of law, and that 
the parole evidence was properly received. The duty of a 
court in considering a contract was to give effect to the 
intention of the parties. Although parole evidence is not ad. 
missible to control the terms of a contract, where the terms 
used merely indicate the intention of the parties, if the 
terms have no other thanthe ordinary acceptation, yet if the 
terms have not only an ordinary but a particular meaning 
in reference to the business, and it is obviously not the 
true intention of the parties to interpret the words in their 
ordinary meaning, but in their particular signification, 
then they must be so construed. Therefore it has always 
been held that where terms have been used in a contract 
that have an ordinary, but besides a scientific and parti- 
cular, meaning, those parties who have drawn up the 
contract with reference to that particular department of 
trade must be taken to have intended the words to be 
used, not in their ordinary, but in their particular sense, 
That was only acting upon the sound principle that a con- 
tract is to be interpreted and carried out according to the 
intention of the parties. It was only giving effect to that 
principle in this case, to give the words their parti- 
cular instead of their popular sense; and it could only 
be by means of parole evidence that the particular 
signification of the words in the contract could be 
shown to be distinguished from and inconsistent 
with their ordinary sense. Having referred to Star- 

ie on Evidence in illustration, his lordship proceeded to 
Say that in the present case ‘‘ weekly accounts” had 
been used by the parties, and that the parole evidence 
showed that ‘‘ weekly accounts ”’ of work has a peculiar 
signification in the building trade—that it relates not only 
to a week, but to particular portions of aweek. As to the 
case cited by Mr. Lush, he thought the doctrine there laid 
down had been carried to the extremest verge, and he did 
not think that authority should bind them. It was clear 
upon the evidence that in this particular trade general 
terms were used with a particular meaning; and as to 
“weekly accounts ’’ of work, that was taken as a general 
understanding that they were not considered as 
extending to the whole of the week. The terms 
are general, but there was no reason why evidence of 
usage should not be admitted to show it was not to all 
the week in regard to which “‘ weekly accounts’ are to 
be rendered, but only to that portion which were so in the 
understanding of the trade. His lordship having dis- 
tinguished the case as cited by Mr. Lush, and pointed out 
how it was in point from the present, then observed, in 
conclusion, that true it was the parties here stipulated for 
“weekly accounts,”’ yet he thought, even upon the autho- 
rity of the case cited, that general terms may be restrained 
by the general understanding of all the persons parties to 
the contract, He, therefore, was of opinion that the evi- 
dence of usage was properly received by the learned 
arbitrator. 

Mr, Justice Hill and Mr. Jastice Blackburn concurred, 
for the reasons they stated. The rule was discharged 
with costs; the arbitrator's award to stand. 








TENDERS OF CONTRACTORS. 


A point of some importance to contractors and others 
was decided in the Leeds County Court, on Monday last 
by Mr. T. H. Marshall, the judge. The plaintiffs were 
Messrs. Charles & Son, of Leeds, contractors, and the 
defendant was Mr. John Lawson, of Wortley. The action 
was brought to recover the sum of 36/., being the balance 
due to the plaintiffs for the erection of some dwelling- 
houses by them for the defendant. Mr. G. A. Emsley 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Ferns for the defendant. 
It appeared that the defendant, in October last, being 
about to erect some dwelling-houses, submitted the plans 
and specifications to the plaintiffs, and requested them to 
give him a tender for the work, which they did in writing. 
The defendant afterwards accepted the tender verbally, 
and the plaintiffs executed the contract, and received the 
whole of the consideration agreed upon except the amount 
now sued for. Upon the tender of the plaintiffs being 
offered in evidence, Mr. Ferns objected to it because it 
was not stamped. He contended that the tender, having 





Mr. Lush.—There was evidence on the other side. 

Master Norton.—There was evidence on the other side ; | 
but what there was was very little, very contradictory, | 
and very unsatisfactory. 1 

Mr. Lush then proceeded to contend that the evidence | 
received was not admissible. He asked, if a condition | 
for weekly payments had been inserted, whether it 
would bave been possible to have called evidence of | 
custom to explain away the meaning of the words: so | 
with regard to penalties. He relied opon the case of | 
Blackett v. Royal Exchange Insurance Company, where | 
it was held that the insurance of the ship, boats, fur- | 
niture, and cargo, meant the insurance of aii the furni- 
ture and cargo. He applied this to the case under con- 
sideration for the purpose of his contention, that ** weckly 
accounts of the work done,’’ meant ‘‘ weekly ac- 
counts of all the work done.”’ Out of 1,400/. extras, 
the accounts only showed about 300/. He said the very 
object of the contract would be defeated. The object of 
the delivery of the accounts was in the event of any 
accident happening, that the present or any future archi- 
tect of the defendants’ might know what’ was being 
done. He submitted that the term in the contract, 


all the work done;”’ and that parole evidence was not 
receivable to show that by usage, *‘weckly accounts 
of part of the work done”’ would satisfy the contract. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn intimated that the court 
were of opinion that the parole evidence was properly 
received. 

Mr. Tompson Chitty then drew the attention of the 
court to the award, which left it to the court to say how 
far certain sketches, delivered by the defendants’ archi- 
tect to the plaintiffs, and acted upon by them, were orders 
and directions in writing, under his (the architect’s) 
hand, as in the contract mentioned. The figures stood 
thus :—The arbitrator had awarded 2,560/., subject to be 
reduced by 1,078/., if the parole evidence was improperly 
received; and then to add 1087. 18s. 5d. if the sketches by 
the architect, handed up to the court, amounted to direc- 
tions in writing under his hand. They were found to 
have been made under his direction, and by his order, 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn had no doubt they came 
from the architect, and it was a very dirty objection. The 
fact, however, of bis not drawing them up in a more 
regular form left it open to say they were not within 
the terms of the contract, but it was a very unhandsome 
and upgenerous objection, 

Mr. Chitty then applied that the rule might be dis- 
charged, with costs. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in delivering judgment, 








said he was of opinion that the course pursued by the 


been accepted, it then became evidence of a contract 
between the parties and required stamping as an agree- 
ment. For the plaintiffs, Mr. Emsley submitted that the 


| tender was merely a proposal by the plaintiffs to do the 


work for the amount specified, which the defendant had 
the option‘of either accepting or not ; and that, as he did not 
accept it in writing, but verbally, the tender was not such 
a document as the law required to be stamped as an 
agreement. The question had been argued on a previous 
day; and numerous cases decided in the superior courts 
having been cited by both sides, the judge had adjourned 
the case to consider the matter. His Honour now said 
that, having carefully considered the point, he was of 
opinion that the tender did not require stamping, upon 
the ground that it was accepted verbally, aud not in 
writing, and that therefore it did not amount to evidence 
of a written contract. Mr. Ferns applied to the judge to 
grant a case to one of the superior courts upon the point, 
and his Honour consented. 


Pooks Receibed. 

A Walk from London to Fulham, By the late 
T, Crorron Croker, F.S.A. Revised and 
edited by his son, T. F. Drrron Croker, ¥'.S.A. 
With additional illustrations, by F.W. Farr- 
our, F.8.A. London: William Tegg, 1860. 

Tis charming little book, rich in gossip and en- 

graved sketches of things that have passed away, 

is founded on a series of papers by the late Thomas 

Crofton Croker, which originally appeared in 

“Fraser,” and grew out of a chat with the con- 

ductor of this journal along the road here anno- 

tated, Alack! for the flying years! The 
neighbourhood has long been the resort of literary 
men, artists, and actors; and we get here notice, 
often too brief, of 350 persons more or less known 
in the world, and much antiquarian talk. Shaftes- 
bury House, in Little Chelsea, as it was called, 
demolished to make room for the additional 
workhouse for St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
is illustrated very fully; and a whole chap- 
ter, the last, is devoted to a description of 
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the Pryor’s Bank, Fulham, as it was when Mr. 
Baylis and Mr. Lechmere Whitmore held court 
there. These gentlemen had filled it with works 
of art, ancient manufactures, carvings, tapestry, 
and remnants of old places, tastefully gleaned, 
often from the lumber of brokers’ shops ; and many 
will remember the nights and days of piquant 
entertainment and unbounded hospitality enjoyed 
there. 

Mr. Dillon Croker has performed his portion of 
the task with taste and skill, prefacing the 
“ Walk ” with a memoir of his father; and Mr. 
Fairbolt has added some illustrations to those 
previously made. 








Mliscellanen. 


THe SEWAGE AND SEWERAGE OF Bury Sr. 
Epmunpd’s.—The Home Secretary, according to 
the Bury Post, has signified his approval of Mr. 
Burns’s plan for disposing of the Bury sewage, 
and has consented to the borrowing of 4,000/. to 
carry out the plan and complete the sewers. 

Porsonous PaPpER-HANGINGS.—The Registrar- 
General’s return of Jast week contains the follow- 
ing entry among the deaths:—“At Beresford 
Lodge, Highbury New Park, on the 3rd November, 
the son of an insurance broker, aged 3} years, 
poisoning from arsenical exhalations from the 
green paper of a breakfast-room.” There was a 
post mortem examination and an inquest. 

Sourn Waxes Instirvure or Encingrrs.—A 
general meeting of this association has recently 
been held in Merthyr. The walls were hung with 
diagrams and sections explanatory of the papers 
about to be discussed. 


when locked, cannot be reopened without the 
light being first extinguished. The Institute dis- 
cussed Mr, Heth Ogden’s paper on “Improvements 
in Cupolas for melting iron suggested as applicable 
for Blast Furnaces,” read at last meeting. Also 
Mr. Dorman’s paper upon “ The extent to which 
the mechanical power capable of being produced 
by the combustion of fuel is and may be utilized 
in the steam engine;” and Mr. Bedlington’s on 
“The Longwork System.” Papers were then 


Waring. The members afterwards dined at the 
Castle Hotel, the President in the chair. 
METROPOLITAN Boarp OF Works: STOPPAGE 
or Mipprz-LeveLt SEwEr.—At the usual meet- 
ing of the Board last week, in reference to the 
stoppage of the works of the middle-level sewer 
by Mr. Roe, the contractor, a report was received 
from Messrs. Hunt & Stephenson, which stated 
that Mr. Roe had been paid more than he was 
legally entitled to under his contract. Mr. Carp- 
mac] moved that Mr. Roe, having failed to exe- 
cute the contract with due diligence, and having 
declined to proceed with the works, the Board 
invite teners for the execution of the said works 
from other contractors; that the specification be 


laid before the Board at their next meeting; and | 
that their advertisements be issued soliciting | 


tenders. The motion was put and agreed to. 
Communication IN Rattway Trarns.—Sir: 
The circumstances attending the late fire in the 
express train near Lancaster again make one de- 
plore that, although we can telegraph almost all 
over the kingdom with ease and certainty, we are 
unable to communicate from one part of a railway 
train to another. Although several methods have 
been suggested, and in some instances tried, they 
have not become universal, chiefly, I apprehend, 
because of the extra trouble in forming the line of 
communication when “ putting on” 


fore, which would seem to obviate this difficulty 


deserves consideration ; and, as your widely circu- | 


lating columns are ever open to a suggestion cal- 
culated to benefit the community, 1 beg to offer 
one which I think would go far to attain the 
desired object of easy communication in question. 
In the screen, or that part of the engine which 
usually contains the eye-glasses or windows which 
the driver uses in looking a-head, I would place a 
mirror or mirrors in such a position as to reflect 
the train. 


from a carriage-window or the guard’s van, fire, 
or a train in too close proximity behind, would, at 
any rate, not remain long unseen. If the guard’s: 
van were fitted with glasses in like manner, it 
would be all the better. The signals may be flags 
by day, and lights by night.—Il, Grexn. 


or “taking | 
off” carriages during a journey. Any plan, there- | 


The driver could then almost see both | 
ways at the same time, and any signal of distress | 


LiverPooL CEMETERY ComPETiTION. — The 
Burial Board have received twenty-four sets of 
designs for the above competition, and it is their 
intention to exhibit them publicly the first week 
in December. 

A Strong CrusuErr.—A machine is now being 
completed at the great ironworks of Creusot, in 
France, which will dispense with the painful 
necessity of employing human labour in the 
breaking of stones upon the roads. By this 
machine, invented by M. Dumarchais, of Saint 
Gengoux, blocks of granite of the most enormous 
weight are reduced in a moment to stones, the 
size of which may be determined beforehand. 

MonvMeEnTaL,—A large mural monument to 
those who perished of the 32nd regiment of light 
infantry at Lucknow and Cawnpore (including 
15 officers, 448 non-commissioned officers and 





jand children), is about to be placed in Exeter 
j}eathedral, It is executed by Mr. Richardson, 
/sculptor. The subject is an enraged and 
| wounded lion crushing a viper; the regimental 
|colours and badges form a back-ground. A 
/movement has been commenced on board H.M.S. | 
| Cambridge, in Hamoaze, Devonport, for the pur- 
| pose of erecting a monument to the memory 
of the late Sir Charles Napier, as a mark of 
| esteem and respect for his person, and of gratitude 





| for the manner in which he has laboured for the 
| bettering of the social condition of the seaman and 


marine,——It appears strange that the statue of 


| Sir William Follett in Westminster Abbey should 


have no inscription to show whom it represents, 
| the only intimation being that on a small board 
|attached to it, with the words “Sir William 


Mr. C. H. Waring, of | Follett, 1845.” 
Neath, also exhibited an improved safety-lamp | 
for colliers, which he has just patented. The lamp, | 


CoMPENSATION TO OWNERS IN Paris.—A jury 
has been fixing the indemnities to be paid to the 


| owners and occupiers of thirty-two houses in the 
| Faubourg St. Honoré, and the Rues de l’Oratoire, 
des Ecuries d’Artois, de Balzac, and other streets, 
| required to be demolished for the continuation of 
| the Boulevard Beaujon. The principal case on 
| which the jury had to decide was the amount of 


indemnity to be given to the Duke of Brunswick 


| for part of his mansion and grounds, situate be- | 
| tween the Rues de Balzac, de Beaujon, aud du Bel 

| Respiro. 
read on a simple form of diagram for showing the | 
motion of the valves in steam-engines, by Mr. Cope | 
Pearce ; on the Cornish engine, by Mr. Sims; and | 
on his improved patent safety-lamp, by Mr. C. H. | 


The daily papers say,—His Highness 
claimed not less than 1,326,895f, of which 
624,000f. were for the ground, 227,895f. for the | 
portion of the house to be taken, 425,000f. for the 
depreciation which will take place in the value of 
the house by being reduced in size and deprived | 
| of the greater part of the gardens, and 50,000f. | 
\for the expenses which the expropriation will | 
| occasion. In support of his claim, the duke made | 


. . . | 
|an advocate give the jury a detailed account of 


\the sums he had disbursed for laying out his 
| grounds, constructing a handsome railing, build- 
|ing greenhouses, placing statues and fountains, 
| ornamenting the house, &c. The municipality 
| only offered 140,000f,, and the jury gave no more 
' than 360,000f. Among the houses to be taken is 
/one in the Rue de Chateaubriand, belonging to 
M. Arséne Houssaye, the well-known writer, but 
the jury were not called on to decide respecting 
it, he having come to an arrangement with the 
municipality of Paris to accept the sum of 575,000f. 
For part of a house in the Rue Beaujon, for which 
530,000f. were demanded and 268,000f. offered, 
the jury gave 325,000f.; and for part of one in 
the Rue de Chateaubriand, for which 610,000f. 
were claimed and 84,000f. proposed, the jury 
granted 300,000f. For ground on which there are 
no buildings, the award of the jury was at the 
rate of from 150f. to 160f. the square métre. To 
seven owners of houses which are to be partly 
taken the municipality only offered 1f. each, on 
the ground that the new Boulevard will greatly 
increase the value of the remainder of the build- 
ings; but the jury gave in each case from 10,000f. 
to 30,000f, The cases of the occupiers presented 
no great interest. Madame Oudin, keeper of a 
| ladies’ boarding-school inthe RuedeChateaubriand, 
| asked for 260,000f.: the municipality only offered 
| 20,000f., and the jury awarded 60,000f. The 
keeper of a furnished lodging-house at No, 19 in 
the same street claimed 140,000f., was offered 
30,000f., and obtained 60,000. The proprietress 
of another ladies’ boarding-school at No. 21 in the 
same street demanded 55,800f., was offered 3,000f. 
and allowed 12,000f.; and the occupier of 18, Rue 
Lord Byron, who asked for 80,000f. for the inconve- 
nience to which he will be subjected by a partial 
demolition of the house, was offered only 1f. by 
the municipality, and obtained 10,000f. The 
whole of the demands of the owners and occupiers 
amounted to 8,267,087f. ; the offers of the 
municipality to 2,775,258f.; and the awards of 





private soldiers, 4 ladies, and 96 soldiers’ eee 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC.—It is announced that 
& company is in course of formation to extend 
the telegraphic system “throughout the West of 
England and South Wales, so as to afford in- 
creased facilities for the transmission of messages 
to and from the metropolis, the North of England, 
and the Continent, at greatly reduced charges.” 

New BRIDGE BETWEEN WESTMINSTER AND 
LAMBETH.—Notice has been given by advertise- 
ment, of an intention to apply to Parliament in 
the ensuing session for power to form a bridge, to 
be called Lambeth-bridge, between Market-street, 
Westminster, and Church-street, Lambeth, and to 
take tolls, make approaches, Kc. 

Roaps 1N Cutna.—The Moniteur de l Armée 
says :—‘ Among the numerous details we have 
received from our correspondents in China, we find 
it mentioned that the road from Tien-tsin to 
Pekin is entirely macadamised, and has the advan- 
tage over roads of the same kind in Europe, of 
not retaining water on the surface, so that it is 
quite dry in a few minutes after the rain ceases. 
The inhabitants declared to our correspondent that 
all the principal roads in China are made in the 
same manner, and have been for centuries.” Abbé 
Hue says much the same thing ; and, moreover, 
that there are comfortable public resting-places 
for travellers, at short intervals, on every road in 
the interior. 

Tue Srrert Tramway Movement.—Applica- 
tion is to be made to Parliament next session, for 
powers to be granted to a Street Rail Company 
(limited), to lay down iron rails and plates upon 
the streets of the metropolis, and other towns, 
and to keep the road between and beside such 
rails in proper repair. The intended Act will 
| “reserve to all persons entitled to use such streets 
or roads the right to run over, upon, and along 
the said rails and plates, when laid down, with all 
ordinary road wheels and carriages, but will re- 
serve to the company the exclusive use of flange- 
wheels, adapted to run on an edge rail, upon the 
edge rail as laid down.” Mr. Train’s tram- 
ways, it appears, are not to havea monopoly of the 
streets in our towns, and Mr. S. C. Ridley, a 
Bostonian, is said to be about to lay down lines in 
the streets of Edinburgh and Glasgow. We ob- 
serve, however, that, so far as regards Mr. Train, 
the subject at Edinburgh has been handed over 
by the Council to a committee, for consideration. 

Private Exrectric TELEGRrapus.— A corre- 
spondent of the Jersey Times says,—“ Sir: A few 
weeks ago you inserted an interesting article from 
the Builder, entitled ‘ Progress,’ and purporting 
to give an account of the latest discoveries and 
invertions in science and in art. Amongst other 
things was a notice of the electric telegraph; and 
| that notice contained an account of an instrument 
| for the transmission of local messages. It was 
| described as cheap, portable, and easy to work. 
Now, sir, as we too, in this island, are in the road 
of progress, would it not be expedient that we 
should add to our local improvements that of a 
local electric telegraph, on the plan of that to 
which I have just alluded, which should have 
stations in every parish, and by which every 
locality, even the remotest, in the island, should 
enjoy instant communication with the town? 
Would not such a mode of communication between 
country and town greatly facilitate the dealings 
between both ?” The London District Tele- 
graph Company, we observe, are now ready to 
erect special wires to unite branch establishments 
of private firms, &c. 

BaLTiMORE: OPENING OF A CENTRAL PUBLIC 
Parx.—There have been great rejoicings at 
Baltimore on the inauguration of a fine park 
of more than 500 acres of land, named Druid Hill 
from its fine old oaks, and comprising both exten- 
sive undulating open ground, ornamented naturally 
with clumps of choice trees of all kinds, and luxu- 
riant and shady forest-land, ravines with natural 
springs and waterfalls, capable, together with the 
water for the great reservoir of the City Water- 
works, of being easily and cheaply laid out into 
ornamental lakes, fountains, and ponds. The 
park may be said to have cost the citizens nothing, 
since not only has no rate been exacted on account 
of it, but a fifth part of the gross receipts of its 
street passenger railways, amounting to from fifty 
to seventy-five thousand dollars per annum, ex- 
acted and secured to the city’s interests, has been 
devoted to the realization and sustainment of this 
park. The site is central and of easy access to 
the majority of the citizens. The expenditure in 
completing this natural park will, it is said, be 
trifling, the ground being altogether of a very 
superior description to that at New York lately 
inaugurated, There will be little or no planting 
of ornamental trees, pruning rather than shading 














the jury to 3,926, 1L05f. 





being all that is required. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS 
at St. PerrrssvrG.—The company formed at St. 
Petersburg for building dwellings for the poorer 
classes have, during the three years since its first 
formation, constructed houses containing accom- 
modation for 200 families. 

Britpinc Accrpents.—At Perth recently a 
scaffolding attached to a portion of a weaving 
factory, in North William-street, suddenly gave 
way, when three persons standing upon it were 
precipitated to the ground, and severely in- 
jured. A foolish workman, perfectly con- 
scious of the danger he was incurring, ventured 
to ascend an injured wire rope which is 





Frat Roors, Giprartar.—-The cost of flat 
roofs, described at page 693, is about 8d., not 8s. 
per foot superficial, as accidentally stated. 

GrRaveEsend.—The new military establishment 
on the piece of land, in Milton, recently pur- 
chased by the Government, will shortly be in 
active progress, tenders for the erection of a por- 
tion of the works having been received at the 
War Department. It is proposed at present to 
erect six blocks of soldiers’ huts, one block of 
married men’s huts, and one block of lecture- 
rooms. It is said that the Government authori- 
ties intend to erect sufficient buildings on this 
spot to accommodate upwards of 1,000 men. 





used for drawing materials from the Cathedral | 


Tue New Covrts or Law.—A notice appears 


yard at Durbam to the restorations on the central j in the Gazette that her Majesty’s Commissioners 
tower. He had gained an altitude of some thirty | of Works and Public Buildings intend to apply to 
or forty yards when the rope broke, and he was | Parliament, in the session of 1861, for an Act to 


precipitated to the bottom, sustaining injuries | enable them to acquire, by compulsory purchase 


which, it is feared, will prove fatal. | or otherwise, a site for the proposed new courts of 
law. The site will be bounded on the north and 
north-west by Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
on the south by Pickett-street, the Strand, and 
Fleet-street ; on the east by Bell-yard, Temple- 
bar; and on the west gnd south-west by Yeates’s- 
court, Clement’s-inn, and the vestry-house of the 
parish of St. Clement Danes. 

THe Princess Freperick WituaM.—The 
Berlin Royal Academy of Arts elected the Prin- 
cess Frederick William an honorary member at a 
full meeting a short time since. Her Royal 
Highness has accepted the election, and commu- 
nicated her decision to the Academy in the fol- 
lowing letter: — “I have received, with thanks 
and sincere joy, the intimation, from the Royal 
Academy of Arts of Berlin, that they have elected 
me an honorary member of their body. In this 
choice I see the acknowledgment of the warm 
and lively interest for the arts with which I am 
animated. In the wish to prove this sentiment, 
I willingly accept, after having obtained the 
approbation of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, the election which has fallen upon me, 
since it brings me into closer connection with a 
corporation which possesses so important an in- 
fluence over the cultivation and development of art 
in our fatherland.—Victroria, Princess Frederick 
William of Prussia, Princess Royal of Great 
Britain and Ireland.—Berlin, October 22, 1860.” 

Prize PLans ror LaNnpINnG-sTaGEs. — Prizes 
have been awarded by the Wallasey Commis- 
sioners, of 50/. for each of two plans for landing- 
stages at New Brighton and Egremont. The 
New Brighton plan is that of a raised platform 
or stage, supported by strong cast iron pillars at 
distances longitudinally apart 120 feet, with the 
spaces bridged by wrought-iron girders, and the 
roading formed of planks laid upon transverse 
wrought girders. The stage thus constructed is 

roposed to be carried out on one level about 884 
feet, and to terminate in a large rectangular space, 
supported by additional columns, and provided 
with stairs for landing and embarking at all 
heights of tide, with an ornamental lighthouse, 


ANOTHER NEW Dyg. Cotovra.—The recent dis- 
covery at Lyons of a new species of red dye more | 
brilliant than any hitherto produced, and, above | 
all, more solid than the best Chinese reds, has | 
caused a sensation amongst the manufacturers. 
The colour is said to be particularly soft to the | 
eye—something between scarlet and ponceau— 
the peculiar red beheld in the small garden- | 
flower, the “ blood of Adonis.” It is already highly | 
appreciated as “rouge sublime” in the trade, and 
promises, it seems, to become very popular, both 
for furniture and dresses. 

Royat Acapemy or Arts.—The lectures for 
the season 1860-1 will be delivered in the follow- | 
ing order :—Anatomy—Professor Partridge: 1. 
Monday, November 12; 2. Monday, November 
19; 3. Monday, November 26; 4. Monday, De- 
cember 3; 5. Wednesday, December 12; 6. Mon- 
day December 17. Architecture—Professor 8. 
Smirke, R.A.:—1. Thursday, January 24; 2. 
Thursday, January 31; 3. Thursday, Febraary 7. 
Sculpture—Professor R. Westmacott, R.A. :— 
1. Monday, February 11; 2. Monday, February 
18; 3. Monday, February 25; 4. Monday, March 
1; 5. Monday, March 11; 6. Monday, March 18. | 
Painting — Professor S. Hart, R.A.:—1. Thurs- 
day, February 14; 2. Thursday, February 21; 
3. Thursday, February 28; 4. Thursday, March 
7; 5. Thursday, March 14; 6. ‘Thursday, | 
March 21. 

VicissiTUpEs or Burnprnes.—Crossing this 
bridge (at Lyons) I came to the foot of a high 
hill, on the summit of which is the church of 
Notre Dame de Fourvieres, i.e., Forum Vetus, 
Ascending this hill, I passed on my way Les Ant- 
quailes, a former palace of the Cwsars, in which 
both Claudius and Caligula were born. It has 
now degenerated into a madhouse. Great build- 
ings undergo strange vicissitudes. Malmaison and 
St. James’s, both new palaces, were in their origin 
leper-houses. The Maladrerie at Caen, once the | 
retreat of corporeal disease, is now a house of 
detention for moral offenders. Avignon and St. 
Germains, one the former palace of spiritual | 


sovereigns, and the other of a monarch who lost | 
his crown for adhering to those sovereigns, are 
both now barracks for the soldiery; and the 
Tuileries, now the chief palace of a great empire, | 
was originally a tile-yard!—Mr. Wm. Beamont’s 
Tour in France. 
Reparrinc Vang or Roman Caruortc Catue- | 
DRAL, Satrorp.—At intervals, during several | 
weeks past, attempts have been made to get ropes | 
round the ball on the summit of the spire of the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, Salford, for the pur- 
pose of removing or repairing the vane, which 
has been in a dangerous condition. Messrs. 
Hibbert & Co., of 52, Granby-row, have been en- 
trusted with the work. The vane, and ornamental 
brass work with which it was connected, cut in 
succession every rope sent up by the aid of a kite. 
Ropes were at length flang around it, however, 
by the kite, and the vane was secured on several 
sides with the ground; then a rope was drawn 
around the base of the vane which rested on the 
ball of the steeple; a pulley was run up, and ropes 
strong enough to bear a man drawn through. A 
young man, named James Thomas, in the employ 
of Messrs. Hibbert & Co., then took his seat upon 
a piece of wood fastened to the rope connected 
with the pulley, and ascended from the leads out- 
side the belfry. From this point, we were in- 
formed, the steeple measured upwards of 150 feet. 
He set_to work on his arrival, and lashed ropes 
round the top in various ways. To do this he 
stood upon the board on which he had ascended, 
and knelt upon the ball of the steeple. A small 
scaffolding has since been suspended from the 


summit, to facilitate the removal or repair of the 
vane, 


|&c. The whole cost guaranteed at 22,922/, The 


Egremont plan has a masonry slip, upwards of 
60 feet wide, formed to a regular gradient of 1 in 
22, and carried seaward to as to admit a steamer 
at low water. Upon the slips are laid three lines 
of rails. The moveable stage consists chiefly of 
iron. It weighs 300 tons, and is 225 feet long, 
48 feet wide, and divided into two parallel road- 
ways, and mounted on strong wheels and axles, 
having a roof carried on columns. Three methods 
of moving the stage are laid down: two of these 
depend on hydraulic power, the third having its 
power in a counterbalancing weight fixed within 
a tower and well. The cost is estimated at 
15,0001. 





For new workshops at Colchester, Essex, for Messrs. 
Moses & Sons. Mr. N.S. Joseph, architect :— 
MIE 6000s nnc cs cccesevececevs £525 0 0 
-- 496 0 0 
« 479 10 0 
-- 35110 0 








For the first portion of warehouses at Wapping- 
wall, for Messrs. Cooper & Aves. Mr. Wm. Reddall, 
architect :— 





Lawrence & Sons £676 0 0 
Ashby & Sons .........0.+ . 629 0 0 
Scott 619 0 0 
Blackburn 596 0 0 
Conder 570 0 0 
Holmes 530 0 0 
Case 517 0 0 


For a villa, to be built at Marden, Herefordshire: 


bricks, sand, and al! hauling found by the proprietor. | 


Mr. J. H. Evins, architect, Hereford :-— 
Edward Morgan ...........s.0. £242 0 0 





For the first portion of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Birkenhead. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Marples ;— 










London Building Company ....£4,625 0 0 
ean EEE TY TTeTriTe 4,471 0 0 
Farrell & Ledger soe 4,129 0 0 
Glaister ...... eee 3,451 0 0 
Yates .... ese 3,413 0 @ 
Watts ...... - 3,333 0 0 
Waters .... 3,322 0 0 





For the erection of a house at Huayton-park, ne 
Liverpool. Mr. H. H. Vale, architect. Quantities o- 
plied by Mr. John Longrigge :— 


OE kckhenksksbsscisoxe oveee £2,378. 0 0 
Barker ..,..... Sbadcdeedecics 2,371 0 0 
Westmorland ..... Ciwonke veka 2,316 0 0 
Campbell ............ ocanaave 2,129 0 0 
Lyon & Greenwood .......... 2,°97 0 0 





For building a house at Poplar-bank, Huyton, Mr, 
H. H. Vale, architect. Quantities supplied by Me. 
J. Longrigge :— 


Twist ....... ++- £1,019 0 0 





Barker........ cee 987 0 0 
Westmorland soe )=— 959 OO 0 
Campbell ....... soe «©6922 0 OO 
Lyou & Greenwood ...... eee 899 0 0 





For sundry alterations and repairs at No. 84, Great 
Tower-street, City, for Mr. J. H. Macha. Mr, Robert 
Parris, architect and surveyor :— 


TONES cevnvess +b 20000400040 60 £198 0 0 
WHEE cicccecaan silent civeds - 488 0 06 
Rudkins......+0+0- ohbentaeewens 467 0 0 
DON. s 5 v0 hve pase tind vane vase 461 10 0 
George ......... Chvinbovosveness 460 6 0 
RUN Ss cccbi wan ua chdksben concede 4120 0 
eer Coens vesscescoececces 420 ld Oo 
PONE sien ancabedacndavwnas - 420 0 0 
ME scwinbin <diweses ed cicdckas 375 0 0 





For Pinkley-park House, Lyndhurst, the seat of Mr. 
H. B, Powell. Mr. J. Baker, architect :-— 


BE Son i Veing sa cdeees oskexs £8,750 0 0 
ST ions sak4 08 bapecacens 8,726 0 0 
ROME ccd adnnnss cacsdeensace 8,639 0 0 





For the erection of fifteen honses, to complete “ The 
Company’s terrace,” Oxford-road, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
for the High Wycombe Land and Building Company, 
Limited. Mr. Charles Carter, architect, Great Marlow :— 


All Kitn-Burnt Bricks. 


WURIR iiinc ech ass ve s00eRendbare £1,950 0 0 
ORIN a ik a véavensedenans 1,725 6 0 
NE. Un ot focces kiphevnacess 1,725 0 0 
If Stock and Place Bricks for Interior Walls. 
NE i556. 052d Cvs susan teue £1,619 0 0 


Howard (accepted) ........+.. 1,612 17 6 





For a new hall and other works in Cleve'and-sireet and 
Howland-street, for Mr. Thos. Whitaker. Messrs. Shea & 
Jones, architects :— 

Knapp & Son 
Dennison 
Perry ... 
Ashby.... 
Stevenson. 
Kelly ..... x 
Duncannon .......56+. saya! 
Palmer .cseeeseeecescees woe D5 
Bs SE PET ITT EST eee 4 
London Building Company .... 1, 













TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Stx,—Will any of your readers kindly inform me what iv the most 
durable process for glazing cast-iron dumb- bells ?—L, 
L. C. H.—S. H.—J, H.—W. L.—Q.—J. U. (we must decline advising 
in private dixputes).—R. O. (make the pit watertight : use the ashes 
as deodorizer, and remove the result periodically for garden).— 
J. H. E—E. 8. F.—F. 8.—J. W.—J. 0.—J. C.—Mr. 0,—Somerset,— 
J. P. P. (shall have attention).—W. H.—T. R. 8. (in type).—Peter 
(ditto).—J, H.—C. E.—H. & M.—E. C. R.—RB. 8, C.--E. 1. W. (posted)— 
H. C.~—L. B —H. V.—J, F. P.—J. W.—M. R, P.—W. C.— Roodspere. 


C4” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





Axrtistic Desiens ror Watcnrs.—“* A num- 
ber of new and artistic designs for the embellish- 
ment of watches have been invented and exhibited 
by Mr. J. W. Benson, of 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, 
who has exerted himself with commendable suc- 
cess to provide, in this particular branch of manu- 
facture, the union of taste and usefulness so 
striking in the productions of the French artifi- 
cers. The recent progress in the art of watch- 
making in England is owing to the enterprise and 
industry of several gentlemen, who are now reap- 
ing a just reward for their ingenuity. Amongst 
these Mr. Benson holds a prominent position, and 
his designs may therefore be reeommended to the 
notice of the public.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet, post free for two 
stamps, is descriptive of every construction of 
watch now made. Watches safe by post to all 





vevevesevccvsees sosscesree 240 0 0 





Tew 
Mason & Crittenden (accepted)... 239 0 0 


parts of the globe.— Advertisement. 
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